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THE PRINCESS TORHANYI. 


N Strassburg, some years 
before the war, there stood 
in the narrow street for- 
merly called the Rue des 
Enfers, but now entitled 
the Hollen Gasse, a little 
brewery and tavern—the 


‘White Hare’—of which 
the host was M. Schneider- 
lin. The ‘ Weisse-Hasen- 
Wirth,’ as he was entitled 
in full, to distinguish him 
from M. Kolb, the ‘ Black 
Hare’ host, in the adjoin- 
ing Rue de Paradis, had 
turned a large courtyard 
into a_beer-garden, by 
planting it with lime-trees, 
which, with that pliability trees exhibit everywhere but in Eng- 
land, grew exactly as was required, and so fast, that at the time 
of the opening of my story they had formed a canopy of leaves 
overhead, dense enough to shelter from a passing shower. White 
tables were ranged under the trees in the confined area of the 
yard, with white benches about them; and to these tables and 
benches came nightly in summer a number of citizens to smoke 
their pipes, and drink the cool ale from the host’s iced cellar. 
These citizens were small tradesmen, advanced in life, master-lock- 
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smiths, carpenters, and painters. Tailors avoided the ‘ White Hare.’ 
The name of the host reminded them of their trade, which they 
liked to shake off when they withdrew their legs from the holes 
cut in the tables on which they sat and stitched all day, and 
through which their legs dangled. Of late years the number and 
condition and age of the customers of the ‘ White Hare’ had some- 
what altered. The grey and rusty master-locksmiths, carpenters, 
&e. had been driven aside, and crushed into corners, by an influx 
of students and soldiers. 

The reason of this influx was not far to seek. M. Schneiderlin 
had two pretty daughters, Ottilie and Rose. Nothing could be 
greater than the contrast between the sisters. Ottilie was tall, 
black-haired, with large dark eyes, and a classically cut profile. 
Her complexion was of a transparent brown; no colour was in her 
cheeks. She held herself erect, was grave and cold in manner. 
Her sister was the reverse in every point. She was fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, rather short, and given to be stout; her lips were like 
ripe cherries, and her cheeks damask roses. She brimmed with 
animation, fun, and good-humour, was always ready with a repartee 
when joked by old or young, and skilful to turn aside the famili- 
arities of the soldiers and students when pressed beyond conven- 
tional limits. Neither old nor young, military or civilian, ever 
ventured on a jest with Ottilie. The slightest approach to warmth 
in an admirer was met with so freezing a rebuff that it was never 
repeated. 

Who that knows anything of Germany does not admire the 
German Kellnerinn, the maiden who waits on. the guests, always 
obliging, attentive, self-possessed, and self-respecting ! 

The garden of the ‘ White Hare’ was becoming too small to hold 
all who were drawn to it by the double attractions of the good 
beer and the pretty sisters. M. Schneiderlin began to cast envious 
eyes on the adjoining ecooper’s yard, desiring to incorporate it 
with his own court, and double at once his accommodation and his 
profits. The reader who visits Strassburg after this will find that the 
purchase has been effected, the cooperagé has gone into space; and 
the house has become a dependence of the Hotel du Liévre Blanc. 

But—hold! It is necessary to warn the reader that the 
‘White Hare’ is not in Strassburg at all, nor is the host called M. 
Schneiderlin. Nevertheless the-place exists, and Ottilie and Rose 
are still in the flesh. 

One evening in June, when the lime-trees were in bloom— 
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and, it must be confessed, the mosquitoes were piping in swarms 
under the leaves-—a young man entered the garden of the ‘ White 
Hare’ and looked about for a place. Only one chair was unappro- 
priated, and that was by a little round table near the door to the 
tap. Another man was seated at the table smoking, and making 
the most of a bock of beer. The newcomer did not take the 
vacant chair at once, till Rose with quick eye perceived him, and 
invited him with a smile to occupy it. 

The new arrival was a tall, ungainly youth, of about five-and- 
twenty, with sandy hair, and a straw-coloured unhealthy mous- 
tache; he had light eyes and a freckled skin. His manner wanted 
ease. The brow was heavy, and this gave a dogged, sulky expres- 
sion to his face. He was well-dressed, wore a heavy gold chain, 
and a diamond pin to his cravat. The mosquitoes tormented him, 
and he flicked about him with a red silk handkerchief. 

‘You are no native of this place,’ said the beer-drinker already 
seated, ‘or you would not mind the gnats.’ 

‘Pardon me, I am a Strassburger,’ replied the newcomer in 
French, ‘but I have been from home twelve years.’ 

‘In Elsass we have to learn to bear two things—the mosquito 
who sucks our blood, and the Jew who drains our pocket.’ 

Suddenly the stranger exclaimed, ‘ Who is that ?’ 

‘That is Friulein Ottilie, the eldest daughter of the highly- 
valued-White-Hare-Beerbrewery-host.’ 

The newcomer flushed, and started in his chair, then held up 
his hand and challenged the girl’s eye. 

She came to him at once. ‘ What does monsieur desire ?’ 

‘What do I desire, mademoiselle ?’ he leaned his elbows on 
the table and looked eagerly into her eyes. ‘ What do I desire ? 
—An exercise of your memory. Do you not know me?’ 

‘No; certainly I have not the honour. May I bring you 
another beer ?’ 

‘You must remember me. I am an old acquaintance and 
playfellow. You have not forgotten Alphonse Rauff?’ He moved 
his elbows nervously on the table. 

‘Take care, monsieur, you have your coat in the spilt beer. 
Yes, I recollect you, perfectly. Iam glad. I hope you are well. 
I hope you have’ found your father well. I will call Rose. She 
will be delighted to see you.’ 

‘How tall you have grown!’ exclaimed young Rauff enthusi- 
astically, ‘ and how beautiful !’ 
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‘You also, monsieur, have grown—tall.’ She turned to call 
her sister and father. 

‘Stay a moment, Ottilie, do let us have a chat over old times.’ 

‘ But, monsieur, is it possible? See, the garden is full, and 
-I have my duties. Another time.’ 

‘You will give me a word presently ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ Then Ottilie withdrew with a distant inclination 
of her head. 

‘ How beautiful she is !’ said the enraptured Alphonse. ‘ A god- 
dess, a princess!’ 

‘Yes,’ said the other man, ‘but not to be compared with her 
sister. Ottilie is cold and heartless. If you remember her, you 
will recall the younger sister as well.’ 

‘I recollect her, but not distinctly. I knew the eldest best. 
We were great allies. I had expected a warmer reception.’ His 
tone became sulky. 

‘You must remember, she is engaged now, and has her head 
and hands full,’ said the other to comfort him. 

Then up came the host with both hands extended, and Rose all 
smiles, both pleased to renew an acquaintance of former years. 
The man who had been drinking at the’table got up, and left. 
Rose took his chair, and remained chatting pleasantly to the young 
man for a few minutes, and left. him with an cia of regret 
that she was called away by her duties. 

The young man sat till late, and till most of the guests had 
departed. 

Then—apparently at her father’s instigation—Ottilie came 
to him and took the vacant chair at his table. He began at 
once to speak of former times, and to endeavour to place their 
acquaintance on the old familiar footing. This, however, Ottilie 
would not allow. 

‘Ah! Monsieur Rauff, she said, ‘the past is past, and we are 
no more children.’ 

‘Ottilie! have you still the little one I gave you when we 
parted, twelve years ago?’ 

‘Ring !—I had forgotten all about it That and my doll are - 
doubtless in the lumber-box.’ 

‘And my letters, which you did not answer ?’ 

‘I did not answer them because I was joked about them by 
my parents and sister.’ 

‘It was cruel not to continue the correspondence.’ 
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‘To what end would it have led?’ 

Alphonse Rauff was staggered by this abrupt and pointed ques- 
tion. Ottilie remained waiting for a reply with her firm eye on 
him. Then, with a slight curl of the lip, she rose and resumed 
her duties in the garden. 

The young man remained some time longer, and finished his 
‘Seidel.’ He could not flatter himself that his reception had 
been cordial. Ottilie had given him to understand that she would 
allow no trifling with her heart. 

‘Rose!’ called he, as the younger sister passed, and smiled at 
him. ‘Who was that monsieur who sat at the table by me? I 
thought he and you exchanged glances as if you were no enemies.’ 

‘That is Franz Xavier Kustermann, an under clerk. He is in 
your father’s factory. You have not noticed him in the office?’ 
Rose blushed. ‘He is an honourable and excellent boy.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Rauff. ‘Rose,—your sister does not seem 
overpleased to see me.’ 

‘That is her way. You must forgive her. The heart is right 
and warm, but the manner is cool. You see ‘she is so beautiful 
that unless she kept herself up she would be persecuted by the 
young fellows. Now it has become a habit with her.’ 

‘M. Kustermann said she had no heart.’ 

‘Is it fair, M. Alphonse, to repeat the remarks one man makes 
to another about a girl?’ asked Rose sharply. Rauff moved 
uneasily in his seat. ‘ Besides,’ she continued, ‘it is not true. 
Ottilie is proud, that is all.’ 

‘Do you think that I ?’ M. Rauff began, and broke short off. 

‘She was quite right in nut answering your letters,’ Rose con- 
tinued, without noticing his broken query. ‘ You and we stand on 
different. steps of life’s ladder, near enough to jest together, but 
too wide apart to join hands. Shall I bring you another Seidel of 
beer? No?—you have had sufficient ?’ 

M. Alphonse Rauff rose and sauntered home, his head full of 
thought. He was the only son of one of the richest cornfactors 
in Strassburg, and had returned home to enter his father’s business. 
His father was fast oldening, and wanted his son in the office. 
The young man had been in Paris for his education, to get rid of 
the detestable Alsatian twang, and then had spent a few years 
learning the corn business in Odessa and Buda. He was now 
returned to settle in his native city, and carry on his father’s 
business. Before taking his son into partnership, the elder Rauff 
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desired to see him married. His mother was dead. The old man 
threw out many hints that the house would be better for a lady in 
it. Every citizen’s house in Strassburg was open to him, and every 
mother with marriageable daughters looked longingly at his hand. 
Monsieur Rauff took his son a round of visits, and Alphonse was 
everywhere well received. The young ladies fluttered round him 
like sulphur butterflies round a young cabbage, and the old ones 
flattered him. Only at the ‘White Hare’ was his reception cool. 
All the fair maids he had met could recollect old meetings at 
Christmas-trees and carnivals ; only Ottilie could recall nothing. 

As the young man sat in the verandah smoking, he thought 
over those words of Ottilie, ‘To what would the correspondence 
lead?’ and the remark of Rose on the difference in their social 
stations. 

Alphonse had a vein of sentiment in his heart. He had been 
really attached, with a boyish attachment, to the pretty dark-eyed 
Ottilie, twelve years before, and he had suffered many pangs when 
his letters were left unanswered. Time had effaced her image, 
and on his return to Strassburg he had well-nigh forgotten her; 
however, the sight of home and its familiar scenes had awakened 
old melodies in his soul: he was touched and moved. There were 
changes, there were gaps, that he regretted. He had gone, about 
three weeks after his return, to the ‘ White Hare,’ and was surprised 
to see how beautiful Ottilie had become. Her coolness piqued 
him. He hoped it was assumed to disguise real sentiments of 
affection. Anyhow, it forced him to think of her, and think of 
her incessantly. He asked himself whether he had any serious 
intentions in seeking her out, and assured himself that he had 
none but a desire to renew old acquaintanceship.. He must go 
again to the ‘ White Hare’; no doubt the girl would thaw when the 
first surprise of a meeting was over. So the visits of the young 
merchant were renewed; they became frequent and were pro- 
tracted. He came before the great influx of guests, he stayed 
after the majority had gone. Thus he wrurig many a talk from 
Ottilie. MM. Schneiderlin was always pleased to see him. He 
came over, stood behind him, patted his back, and asked daily, 
‘ Also! how goes? how goes?—Good! That’sright, right.’ Then, 
‘How is the Herr Papa?—Well. Beautiful! beautiful!’ This ° 
became a daily formula. Then, ‘Heigh! there, Ottilie! come 
and talk to the young monsieur, and I will see to the guests. 
You are old friends.’ With no little pride did the father notice 
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the intense admiration Alphonse Rauff exhibited for his eldest 
daughter, and he flattered himself that the day was not distant 
when he would call himself father-in-law to the richest merchant 
in Strassburg. 

Ottilie had lost much of her icy manner. She received the 
young man with courtesy and a stately kindness which at once 
flattered and allured him. Ina very short time he was in love 
with her as he had never loved any girl before, and the difference 
in their social positions seemed of less importance than he had 
first supposed it. Carried away by his passion, he at last made a 
formal declaration. That he had not made it before was due to 
the girl, who, when he approached the subject, turned it, or left 
him. He could never reproach her with having lured him on. 
She had consistently held him at arm’s length. She would not 
have suffered him now to propose, had not her father interfered. 
The old host was shrewd enough to see that the fish might be 
landed at any moment, and he was angry with his daughter for 
playing it too long. He rebuked her, and received as an answer 
that she did not love Alphonse enough to care for him as a 
husband. 

‘Love, love! Stuff and fiddlesticks!’ said M. Schneiderlin. 
‘This comes of girls reading romances. In my days no one 
dreamed of love till after marriage. It came with the babies. Do 
you suppose that you can furnish a house on love, and stock the 
larder with love, and stuff the cushions and plume the duvet with 
it? I have not much in the way of dower for you. You have my 
good looks, and that is about all I have to give you. The young 
man is rich. Is he not noble enough for you? Are you looking 
for a castle of gold and a prince, as in a fairy tale?’ 

‘ What will his father say ?’ asked Ottilie with emotion. 

‘My child, leave that to Alphonse. That is his concern. 
What you must consider is my sentiments should you give M. 
Rauff the sack ; and those sentiments you will find not as sweet 
as Marzipan.’! 

The young corn merchant made Ottilie presents, some of con- 
siderable value. She received them with reluctance, and thanked 
him for them, but never with cordiality. Instead of her eye 
flashing and cheek colouring’ when he produced a beautiful and 
costly ring or brooch, the exhibition of delight was in Rose; the 
thanks of Ottilie were forced and formal, and were extracted by 


1 Almond sugar. 
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nudges from her father, which were observed by the lover. At 
last he was accepted, on condition that his own father raised no 
objection to the match. 

Now, although M. Rauff had been an indulgent parent, he was 
an old gentleman with antiquated views as to the relations of the 
social classes. In the first flush of delight at receiving Ottilie’s 
consent, Alphonse had persuaded himself, and assured her, that no 
difficulty was to be anticipated from that quarter, yet, when he 
came to prepare himself to ask his father’s approval, he found the 
matter doubtful. 

As he was of a shy disposition and clumsy in his movements, 
his nervous fidgets in his father’s presence led to the subject he 
had at heart. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, Alphonse, what is the matter with you? 
Are you attempting to copy the storks in standing on one leg? 
What ails your nose and your hair, that you are incessantly rub- 
bing the one and groping in the other? I will tell you what you 
lack—a wife. A woman will civilise you. You have grown up in 
the society of men, and have not emancipated yourself from cub- 
dom. A wife will polish you more in one month than a college of 
French professors in a century.’ 

‘That is exactly it,’ acquiesced Alphonse, looking out of the 
window and drumming on the panes. ‘I want one.’ 

‘Well—does not Strassburg swarm with marriageable girls, 
thick as midges? You have to flick them off, or they will cover 
you and eat you up.’ 

‘I have chosen one.’ 

‘Already? So much the better. The matter will be sooner 
over. Who is she ?’ 

‘ Ottilie Schneiderlin.’ 

‘I don’t know her. Where did you pick her up? At Buda?’ 

‘No; she is a Strassbourgeoise.’ 

‘Indeed ! Where can she have hidden herself from my eyes ?’ 

‘ She is the eldest daughter of the host of the “ White Hare.”’ 
He looked furtively at his father, and saw his jaw fall. 

‘Good Heavens!—Fished out of the pokey Rue des Enfers! 
A waitress in a beer-garden !’ 

‘She is the daughter of the host, a man of substance and 
honour. I knewand loved her before I went to Paris,’ 

‘Calf’s love!’ 

‘And when I returned after twelve years’ absence, with the 
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same affection ineradicable in my heart, and found that she had 
grown into peerless beauty, and heard on all sides her praises— 
then I found that—that I could not live without her.’ 

The old man leaned back in his chair, and began doing that 
for which he had reprimanded his son. He rubbed his nose, 
rumpled his hair, and raised first one leg, then the other. 

‘Do you approve of my engagement ? ’asked Alphonse timidly, 
and wiped the nervous drops from his brow. 

‘Engagement!’ echoed the merchant. ‘ Has it got as far as 
that ? I suppose the pretty wench laid a trap, and the simple 
bird walked into it. Little devils! these waitresses know which 
way to tackle a man.’ 

‘On the contrary, I had the greatest difficulty to obtain her 
consent.’ 

‘Part of the stock trickery.’ 

‘She is perfectly sincere.’ 

‘Don’t tell me! I have been vaccinated, have courted and 
married, I have had the measles, whooping-cough, and love-fever. 
I know all about youthful ways and ailments. Get over it. Go 
abroad again.’ 

‘It cannot be. It is settled between us, subject to your 
approval.’ 

The old man was silent. ‘ 

‘My faith! this is not the sort of match I should have made 
for you ; but, just as one cannot decide when to take the measles, 
so one cannot decide whom to fall in love with. Men always 
marry the wrong woman, that is the law of contraries, and according 
to Hegel, the conciliation of antinomies is the principle of life.’ 

‘You will come with me and call on M. Schneiderlin, and see 
my intended, will you not, father ?’ 

‘Certainly; and I will institute inquiries into the moral 
character of the little waitress. If it be not irreproachable, my 
consent you will never have.’ 

‘Of that you need entertain no doubt. You will say she was 
born not to be a merchant’s wife, but a princess. Are you greatly 
annoyed, father ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I am overjoyed.’ 

‘Overjoyed!’ echoed Alphonse, brightening. 

‘Certainly. I supposed you were going to bring home an 
opera-dancer. I am rejoiced that my daughter-in-law will be only 
a Kellnerinn.’ 


26—5 
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The young man hurried off, the interview over, to inform his 
betrothed of the result. She received the information with her 
usual composure. He was heated and triumphant, and her in- 
difference both wounded and offended him. Either Ottilie was, as 
Herr Kustermann asserted, heartless, or her heart was pre-engaged. 
After a brief interview she rose, alleging household duties, and left 
him to Rose, who at once occupied her chair. 

‘My dear Rose,’ said the lover, in a dispirited tone, ‘ you and 
your father are pleased at my father’s consent, only Ottilie is in- 
different, or takes it as a matter of course. Now, I do not mind 
saying to you, what indeed you have admitted in as many words, 
that the engagement is one better than your sister might have 
expected.’ , 

‘ Reasonably expected,’ put in Rose, with emphasis. 

‘Yes, reasonably have expected ; though her beauty and worth 
merit one far higher than myself. Still, as you once said, we stand 
on different steps of the social scale, where the union of hands is 
unusual, and not made without effort. If Ottilie had been am- ~ 
bitious——’ 

‘That is precisely what she is!’ 

‘Then is she not satisfied ?—surely she does not look higher ? 
—She cannot expect a prince out of Elfin land to come to the 
Hollen-gasse for a bride!’ 

Rose looked down, and: began to play with her apron. 

‘What ails her? I wish you would be frank with me, Rose. I 
think I deserve to be treated with candour. I have begun to sus- 
pect that Ottilie’s heart is given to another.’ 

Rose put ber hand across the table, and took that of the young 
man. Her pleasant face was full of compassion, and her lips and 
eyes trembled between tears and smiles. ‘My dear friend,’ she 
said, ‘ you are quite right in this, that you merit to be dealt with 
frankly ; but you are quite wrong in supposing that Ottilie’s affec- 
tions are pre-engaged. I am sure that she cares for you more than 
for any other man.’ 

‘It is a cold caring, dear girl. Upon my word, I feel almost 
disposed to break off the engagement.’ 

‘Do not think of that,’ said Rose ; ‘it would break my father’s 
heart.’ 

‘Really, Rose, your father’s heart is comparatively indifferent 
to me; but that of Ottilie’s I must be assured ——’ 

‘ Listen to me,’ interrupted the girl ; ‘I will explain the enigma, 
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and then you will see that you have no cause to fear. Some 
twelve years ago Ottilie and I went an excursion to the Odilien- 
berg, and we wandered on to see the Heiden-Schloss, where 
folks say is an altar raised by the ancient Gauls for the sacri- 
fice of human victims,—and there, crouching by the stone, we 
saw an old hag with wolf-grey hair, and a red kerchief about her 
head. When we started back, frightened at the sight of her, she 
called to us not to be alarmed, but to cross her hand with silver, 
and she would tell our fortunes. Ottilie plucked up courage to 
approach, and held out her palm. Then the witch fell on her knees 


before her, raised her hands over her head and said, “I salute the 
Princess.” Ottilie was surprised, and asked the old woman what 
she meant ; then the gipsy answered, “ Lady, you are beautiful, and 
you will have many suitors. Give ear to none till the prince 
arrives and offers you his crown.” Ottilie gave the hag all her 
money—she was so pleased. Then I came near and tendered her 
asou. I had no more. She looked in my hand and said, “ An 
accountant’s right hand, nothing more.” After that, Ottilie had no 
joy in our picnic, she walked in a dream, and, indeed, she 
has not wakened from that dream since. Before this she was 
glad to talk of you, and she wore your little ring, and read your 
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letters with pleasure. After this, she put all aside. The young 
host of the “ Black Hare ” came courting her, out of the Rue de 
Paradis. He hoped, as he expressed it, to affect a union between 
the two “ Hares,” and thus have heaven and hell provided for. My 
father warmly approved of the proposal; you see, his beer would 
have flowed into Paradise, for the “ Black Hare ” does not brew. 
Ottilie would not listen to the proposal, and my father had some 
difficulty in swallowing his disappointment, and not letting his 
anger fly out against Ottilie. Then there has been a Hungarian 
student, called Hanik, whose father is an advocate in Pesth. He 
was madly in love with her—you may have observed him, he still 
comes to the garden occasionally—a man with open shirt collar 
and a long black drooping moustache.’ 

‘I have seen him.’ 

‘ She has utterly disregarded him ; always expecting the coming 
prince.’ 

‘ But I am no priuce.’ 

‘Bah! that delusion must have worn itself out. Ottilie is now 
four-and-twenty, old enough to have outlived such follies, and ‘a 
girl of this age must settle at once, or not at all.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said Alphonse, ‘ the witch’s word in your case failed.’ 

‘That it has not,’ answered Rose, colouring. ‘That is what 
helped to confirm Ottilie in her craze. You do not know that Herr 
Kustermann and I understand each other. He may be called an 
accountant, because he sits in a little glass box in the warehouse, 
and takes account of all the sacks of corn brought in and sent out.’ 

‘Rose,’ said the young man, ‘ you have been good to me, and 
I will show you my gratitude. Herr Kustermann shall have advance 
in the office. He is a most worthy fellow, and he deserves a golden 
heart like yours. Rely onme. Iam going into partnership with 
my father, active partnership, and Xavier shall gain promotion.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Rose, her eyes filling. ‘ But do you 
know he has been advanced already? I am two-and-twenty. We 
proposed to be married the same day as you. Xavier will be only 
a clerk in your establishment, and yet your brother-in-law. You 
may think this awkward, but it will not be so. Your wife and I 
will move on different levels in society—in our homes and hearts 
we shall be sisters. Do not suppose that Xavier and I will intrude. 
-We shall be satisfied with our proper place ; we will keep behind 
the scenes whilst Ottilie walks the boards with you.’ 

The young merchant was touched. He covered his eyes and 
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said, ‘I wish my Ottilie had half your tenderness of heart and 
sweetness of disposition, dear Rose.’ 

On Sunday Alphonse brought the old merchant to make a 
formal call on M. Schneiderlin, and to introduce the intended to 
his father. The family of the host was prepared for the occasion. 
The little mats of coloured bugles under the vases on the table were 
put straight, and flowers put in the vases. This had been done by 
Rose. Ottilie showed no concern in the visit. The host had pro- 
duced a couple of boitles of his best champagne. He had enjoined 
on his eldest daughter the wearing of her most becoming dress, 
and she was exhorted to meet her father-in-law elect with cheer- 
fulness and affection. ‘ You are pretty enough by nature, child. 
Have you not my features to win an old man’s heart, if you lighten 
your countenance with the sunshine of cheerfulness? Even the 
Vogesen look sombre under a grey sky.’ 

‘How can I be cheerful ?’ asked Ottilie sullenly. 

‘ Pots donner-wetter!’ exclaimed the host, turning sharply on 
her with a bottle in each hand. ‘ How can you be cheerful ? How 
can you fail to be cheerful with the prospect before you of being 
the first lady in the burger society of Strassburg ?’ 

Ottilie went away murmuring something unintelligible. The 
old man in his anger raised his sleeve to wipe his brow, brought 
the bottle against the marble side-table, broke it, and spilled the 
effervescing contents on the floor. 

M. Rauff arrived with his son, the latter looking sheepish, 
standing on one foot, and when prevailed on to take a chair unable 
to find suitable treatment for his new cylinder hat, which he 
brushed the wrong way, then set by his chair, and indented with 
his heel. 

The old merchant was collected and courteous. He had made 
up his mind to the inevitable, and was too much a man of the 
world to spoil his concession by ungraciousness. He was a blunt 
man, without high polish, and, though amiable towards the family, 
let them see that he was not enthusiastic over the alliance. The 
beauty of Ottilie pleased him, and he approached her with paternal 
kindliness tinged with condescension. She responded with frigid 
courtesy. ' 

The merchant took no umbrage at this. The girl was naturally 
shy at being inspected before admission to his home and heart. 

‘Well,’ said the cornfactor, ‘I can understand my boy losing 
his heart to you, child. Had I. been a younger man, I should 
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have done the same. If you love him as ardently as he loves you, 
I am content; and not a werd will I say against the alliance. I 
had formed my own plans for his future, but——. Well, well! 
nowadays the young folk take the bit in their mouths and run 
where they like, not where the reins direct.’ 

‘What reins ?’ asked Ottilie. 

‘My dear, prudence, parental advice, social advantage. These 
are all snaffle-reins ; the young wear neither snaffle-rein nor curb- 
chain now.’ 

‘M. Rauff,’ said Ottilie, ‘I gather from your words that your 
son’s engagement is not to your taste.’ 

‘Now, now,’ protested the old merchant: ‘I have consented. 
That suffices. Did you not hear what I said? I admire his taste, 
and do not wonder at his admiration.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Ottilie, ‘ you tolerate this marriage only because I am 
pretty enough to please your eyes, and my good ‘looks are to be 
used as a palliation for your son’s folly.’ 

‘Dear girl!’ the merchant stuttered, ‘I am not acquainted 
with you yet. I see your beauty; I have heard of your virtues; 
and I withdraw all opposition to the match.’ 

‘On what grounds would you oppose it?’ 

‘ Ottilie!’ gasped her father, ‘ you forget yourself.’ 

‘On the contrary, father. I am so well assured that I am 
deciding on the future happiness or misery of my life, that j 

‘But you have decided,’ interrupted M. Schneiderlin. 

‘I agreed to accept M. Alphonse Rauff subject to his father’s 
approval.’ 

‘ And he does approve—he is here to show it.’ 

Ottilie turned from her father to M. Rauff. ‘Sir,’ she said 
composedly, ‘I desire to hear frankly from your lips whether you 
regard me as a suitable match for your son ?’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ said the cornfactor, ‘ I had other designs 
for my son; of course, his station in life and his prospects are 
such that he might have——’ 

‘That suffices,’ interrupted Ottilie, rising, and speaking dis- 
tinctly and slowly. ‘Let me tell you that this match is infinitely 
less suitable for me than for your son.’ 

_ M. Rauff fell back in his chair and stared with wide eyes. Her 
father turned purple, and sprang to his feet with an exclamation 
of rage and disappointment. Rose was too frightened to speak or 
stir. Ottilie stood erect, cool, composed, leaning her knuckles op 
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the table, and looking firmly at the cornfactor. The first to 
break the silence was the intended bridegroom. He rose from his 
chair, white with mortified pride, wounded love, and resentment. 
He staggered to the table, leaned one clenched hand on it, and, 
shaking the other in Ottilie’s face, gasped in a voice broken with 
emotion, ‘ By Heaven, Ottilie, you shall rue this outrage on the 
man who loved you, and would have sacrificed all to win you—I 
swear it.’ Then he left the room, and walked home without his 
hat. 


a, 


Next day M. Alphonse Rauff left Strassburg. The merchant 
was relieved at the rupture, and grateful to Ottilie for having 
refused his son, though not flattered at the way in which the 
refusal was made. 

Ottilie would have had a bad time of it with her father, had 
not the explosion of mortified pride brought on a slight apoplectic 
attack, which necessitated his keeping his temper under control. 
After that he treated his eldest daughter with sullen disfavour, 
but gave way to no angry reproaches. 

Two or three months passed, and then Rose married her 
beloved Franz Xavier Kustermann, and M. Rauff, partly because 
he valued his integrity and intelligence, and partly out of 
indebtedness to the family of Schneiderlin for rejecting his son, 
again advanced the clerk to a position of great trust and increased 
pay. 

Thus ends the first act of this drama, or comedy, call it which 
you will. The second act opens in the ensuing month of May. 
Winter had passed without bringing any tidings of the rejected 
suitor to Ottilie or Herr Kustermann. If M. Rauff knew of his 
whereabouts he communicated his information to no one. It was 
clear that the firm would have to remain without ‘ et fils’ for some 
while longer. M. Alphonse showed no disposition to return. Had 
the rejection been talked about, this would be accountable enough. 
He would not like to face the ridicule of the town ; but all parties 
engaged had been discreet enough to hold their tongues. 

One bright afternoon a carriage dashed up to the gate of the 
garden of the ‘ White Hare,’ and from it descended a handsome 
gentleman of military bearing in high boots, well-dressed, in a 
frogged coat, and wearing long black, depending Hungarian mous- 
taches. He was tall, pale, his features aristocratic, his eyes black 
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as sloes. He was attended by a Haiduk, who carried a long Tur- 
kish pipe, and a courier. He leaned on the arm of a French 
gentleman, with whom he had struck up a casual acquaintance. 
The two gentlemen seated themselves at a table, and called for 
the carte of wines. M. Schneiderlin recognised the carriage as 
belonging to the principal inn in Strassburg, and he was impressed 
with the apparent importance of the visitor. He produced his 
carte, and stood waiting for orders. As is customary, he entered 
into conversation with his guests, asked them whether they had 
been long in Strassburg, had ascended the spire and heard the 
clock strike, and seen the mechanical figures on its face perform 
their evolutions. He learned that his guests were staying at 
Baden-Baden, that they had come to Strassburg for a day or two, 
to see the Cathedral and visit some of the more interesting points 
of the Vosges Mountains. The principal guest was without French 
money, and M. Schneiderlin was delighted to accommodate him 
with change. 

‘We seem to be approaching liquidation,’ said the stranger, 
laughing ; ‘in Austria we had paper, we advanced in Baden to 
pewter, but here we touch French silver.’ 

‘Monsieur isan Austrian ?’ asked the host. 

‘I am from Transylvania,’ answered he carelessly, then to his 
Haiduk, ‘here, Adrian, give me my chibouk.’ 

Herr Schneiderlin called Ottilie. The waitress hired in the 
place of Rose could not speak French, and so aristocratic a guest 
merited to be waited on by the daughter of the house. He then 
betook himself to the table where, at a respectful distance, sat the 
valet and courier, and supplied them with beer. From them he 
learned that the aristocratic stranger was a Transylvanian mag- 
nate, Prince Torhanyi, of fabulous wealth, owner of vast estates, 
and of a mountain of silver ore. The old host was delighted. 
The ‘ White Hare’ was holding up his head. He ran to Ottilie. 
‘My child,’ he whispered, ‘be civil to the guests. That distin- 
guished foreigner is the Prince Torriani.’ He could not pro- 
nounce the Hungarian name. 

‘A Prince!’ 

Ottilie stood as though electrified. Was this possible ? 

The promised Prince had come at last. 

She hastened to her room, made herself as neat as she could, 
put a flower in her bosom, and, with some colour in her cheeks 
and with sparkling eyes, went to the table where sat the Prince. 
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Her beauty at once arrested his attention, and he entered into 
conversation with her. She was bright, witty, spoke French 
fluently, and without the Alsatian accent. The Prince politely 
insisted on her taking a seat at the table, and tasting her father’s 
champagne. Ottilie behaved with perfect breeding; she sat, not 
at the table, but a little way from it; she tasted, but did not 
drink, the gold-foiled Veuve Clicquot. The Prince on his side 
behaved with the utmost deference; he treated Ottilie on terms 
of equality. He interested her with a description of the salt 


mines in Transylvania, and of the old gold workings exploited 
since the times of the Romans, till the auriferous mountains 
resembled honeycombs. Cusually she ascertained that one of 
these gold mines was on his estate. 

The mention of the Romans led Ottilie to speak of the Heiden- 
schloss, a walled-in mountain plateau strewn with the relics of an 
old Gaulish town, and then of the adjoining Odilienberg. This 
latter is a rock, crowned with a convent, founded at the end of the 
seventh century by S. Odilia, daughter of the Duke of Alsace. She 
told him how both convent and pilgrimage church had fallen into 
the hands of the Jews, who had put them up to auction, and how 
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the Bishop of Strassburg had bought them, restored the church, and 
put Sisters of the Order of 8. Francis in the convent. The Prince 
was interested, and proposed an expedition to the Odilienberg, in 
which Ottilie was to take part, and act as guide. Ottilie hesitated 
about accepting this invitation, but her father was called up, and 
he overruled her objections. So the excursion was planned to take 
place after two days. Rose would doubtless come for the day and 
take the place of her sister in the garden of the ‘ White Hare.’ 

The Prince Torhanyi did not leave till the garden filled with 
the habitués, and then he handed his card to the host, with the 
address of the inn at which he was staying. On the card, under a 
princely crown, was the name 


PRINCE OCTAVIAN V. TORHANYI. 


‘We have a Hungarian student here occasionally,’ said M. 
Schneiderlin. His name is Handk; but your Serenity doubtless 
does not know him; his father is a lawyer at Offen. He sits at 
yonder table. Your Highness can doubtless see him, he is looking 
this way.’ 

Prince Octavian put his glass to his eye, and studied the student. 


‘I do not know him,’ he said indifferently. © 

When he was gone, the host ran over to the student—the dis- 
carded lover of his daughter—and showed him the card. ‘ Hein! 
see what a distinguished guest the “ White Hare ” has had this day ! 
Doubtless you have seen him, though he does not recognise you. 
You come from the same country !’ 

‘I may have seen him,’ said Hanak. ‘ His face is somehow 
familiar to me, but I cannot recollect when and where I have met 
him. He is no acquaintance of mine.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said the host, ‘ he’s a Prince!’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the student, turning the card about in his hand. 
‘The name is princely, of course.’ 

*Do you not know his principality? Is it immediate, or has it 
been mediatized ?’ 

‘I do not know. Whence did you say he came?’ 

‘From Transylvania.’ 

‘Transylvania is a long way east of Pesth,’ answered Hanik, 
evasively. 

Two days after, M. Schneiderlin and his daughter accompanied 
the Prince to the Odilienberg, and the good host experienced the 
sensations of being gooseberry-picker. He sat under a tree, ate, 
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drank, smoked, and finally fell asleep ; whilst the Prince and Ottilie 
explored the Gaulish city and the convent. 

The excursion to the Odilienberg was followed by one to Baden- 
Baden. On this occasion also the old father went with them, and 
enjoyed himself better than on the mountain. He ate, drank, and 
smoked there also, but instead of sleeping he ventured a trifle at 
the tables and won three thalers. Other excursions followed, but 
the father had had sufficient, he therefore resigned his place to a 
half-sister, who was half-blind. 

Every day, as it passed, showed how strong an attraction was 
exerted to detain the Prince in Strassburg. People began to talk, 
and say ill-natured things. No one supposed that his Serene 
Highness would marry Ottilie ; all agreed that the stupid old father 
would wake up one morning to find that his daughter had eloped 
with the distinguished foreigner. M. Schneiderlin did not believe 
that his daughter had a heart, and he was quite sure that she was 
sufficiently alive to her own interest to commit no indiscretion. 

So matters went on for some weeks, and then the Prince de- 
clared his sentiments, and asked the hand of the young lady, offering 
his right in the most honourable manner ; for, as he said, morganatic 
unions are a relic of feudalism that ought no longer to be allowed 
in modern Germany ; besides, as he explained, the law forbidding 
mésalliances did not extend to Transylvania, and although in 
Germany and Austria such a marriage would be impossible, it was 
not so in his own land, where Ottilie would be received as the 
Princess Torhanyi. The Prince went on to say that he did not 
meditate an immediate return to his territories ; it was his inten- 
tion to take a villa at Baden-Baden, where he would reside with his 


' wife for a couple of years. After that he hoped that M. Schneider- 


lin would accompany him and Ottilie to Transylvania, where he 
would constitute his father-in-law ‘steward of his vast estates. 

M. Schneiderlin’s head was fairly turned with delight. He gave 
his unreserved approval to the marriage, and now finally allowed 
that his daughter had acted rightly in rejecting the ‘ Black Hare,’ 
the Hungarian student, and Alphonse Rauff. 

The marriage took place, according to the rites of the Greek 
Church, to which the Prince belonged, in the orthodox chapel at 
Baden-Baden ; and then, after a fortnight’s tour in Switzerland, 
the handsome and happy couple.came back to Baden-Baden, and 
took up their residence in the sumptuously furnished villa rented 
by the Prince. * 
Thus ends the second act of this drama or comedy. 
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III. 


One evening, about six months after the event which had ele- 
vated Herr Schneiderlin into the father of a Princess, he was sitting 
in his room making up his accounts—the evening was rainy, and 
there was no one in the garden—when a cab drove up to the 
door of the brewery, and a few minutes after his daughter entered 
the room, wearing a thick veil, and sank exhausted into a chair. 
Her convulsive sobs, her haggard face, her despairing expression 
showed him that something serious had happened. He did his 
utmost to compose her, for along time in vain. At last, however, he 
obtained a connected narrative from her ; it was one that staggered 
him and plunged him into almost as great trouble as herself. The 
story he learned was briefly this :— 

Ottilie had lived with her husband in perfect concord and 
happiness. The only thing that had at all distressed her was his 
fondness for play ; and she had ventured to remonstrate with him 
for his frequent attendance at the tables. He had endured her re- 
monstrance with great forbearance ; he explained to her that he 
was sufficiently well off not to be endangered by any losses there, 
and that gaming with him was not a passion but a recreation. 
He had always shown her great kindness—more than kinduess, 
tenderness ; and he allowed her to see that he valued his happiness, 
and her society, very highly. 

Everything went well until a few days ago, when Octavian had 
received a letter with the Paris post-mark, which had changed his 
expression and humour. The letter was on his plate when he 
came down to breakfast. Ottilie had descended first, and had taken 
up the letter, and looked at it with some surprise. The direction 
was written in a hand with which she was or had been familiar. 

When Prince Torhanyi came in, and took up his letter, his 
hand trembled as he opened it. Ottilie was on the point of re 
marking to him that she had once known some one who wrote a 
similar hand, when she saw that her husband had turned livid, 
and that he was obliged to hold the back of the chair to prevent 
himself from falling. 

It was some little while before he had recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to speak, then he excused himself, asked for a glass of 
water, and left the room. 
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As he did not return, his wife went to his private sitting-room, 
after the lapse of half-an-hour, and found his door locked. At her 
urgent entreaty he opened it a little way, and bade her not be 
anxious about him, he was better and busy. 

Through the half-opened door the Princess saw that her husband 
was packing his trunks and valises. Every drawer was turned out, 
and his clothes strewn on the chairs, tables, and floor. 

An hour later the Prince came to her. He was still very pale, 
and looked nervous and distressed. He drew her to his heart, laid 
her head on his bosom, stroked her hair, and kissed her repeatedly. 
She thought she saw a tear in his eye. 

‘What has happened, Octavian, dearest ?’ she asked. 

‘I must leave you for a few weeks, my soul,’ he replied. ‘I 
have had most distressing news from Klaussenburg, where the 
agent for my estate resides.’ 

‘But, dear, the letter bore the Paris post-mark !’ 

He paused before he replied, as though disconcerted ; however, 
he soon resumed, ‘I did not speak with sufficient accuracy. I 
have heard from Paris of my agent. He has been drawing in my 
rents, and has left Klaussenburg with them, and has been arrested 
at Paris by the police. I must go from this place at once, but 
whether home to see what has been stolen, or to Paris to confront 
him, I hardly know.’ 

‘O dearest ! let me travel with you ?’ 

‘No, Ottilie, that may not be; I must go on night and day, 
either to Paris or Klaussenburg first, and then to the other place. 
You—in your present condition, could not endure the strain.’ 

Ottilie hung her head and blushed. She expected before many 
months were passed to be a mother. 

‘But,’ she argued, ‘is there any necessity for you taking with 
you so much luggage ?’ 

‘I hope,’ he said, ‘that my absence will be short. It may, 
however, be protracted longer than I anticipate. I do not know 
the extent of my agent’s rascalities. I shall have to go through 
the accounts, investigate all his peculations, and look out for a new 
and an honest agent. All this cannot be done in a day.’ 

‘That is true. May I come to you in Transylvania ?’ 

‘I hardly know what to say.. Would it not be wiser for you to 
remain here till a certain event has taken place, with your sister 
at hand to be with you?’ 

‘But you will return before that takes place, dear Octavian ?’ 
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‘Certainly I will. I will fly back to your arms the moment I 
am at liberty to do so.’ 

That evening, late, by the last train, Prince Octavian Torhanyi 
departed for Paris. His ‘ effects’ filled two droschkies. ‘ 

The parting between the loving couple was most tender. She 
was in floods of tears, and almost swooning with grief; he was 
visibly overcome, and tore himself away with difficulty. He cer- 
tainly loved his wife quite as dearly as she loved him; and the 
parting was as pathetic as if for life. 

The poor Princess wept all night, and rose next morning with 
pale face, red eyes, and in depressed spirits. Her maid roused 
her in the afternoon with a request for her wage, which had not 
been paid, and which the girl particularly wanted then, as she had 
a milliner’s bill to pay. Then, with a start, Ottilie recollected 
that she was without money. The Prince had been so engrossed 
in his preparations for departure that he had wholly overlooked 
the necessity of filling her purse. She put the maid off, promising 
her the money on the morrow, and then, with an effort, dressed, 
and drove to the Rhenish Bank, to ask for a small advance till slie 
heard from her husband. The cashier was ‘ desolated’ not to be 
able to accommodate her Serenity, but the Prince did not bank with 
them. They changed some Paris cheques for him, but he had no 
account standing in their books. 

‘Let me think,’ said the Princess, when she got back to her 
carriage ; ‘Octavian will be in Paris to-day; he is sure to re- 
member his oversight, and post me a cheque or something of the 
sort to-night. I shall have it by the afternoon post to-morrow.’ 

It was wonderful how much need she had of small ready 
money during the ensuing twenty-four hours. Every little trades- 
man wanted money. The Haiduk had not been taken with the 
Prince. He was unpaid, and asked for money. The Princess was 
becoming irritated. It was too absurd that she should be pestered 
about such trifles. The people must wait. They would be paid 
shortly. 

When she found that they were impatient, and that no re- 
mittance came from Paris, she sat down and wrote a somewhat 
testy letter to her husband,—and then discovered that he had 
also forgotten to leave his address. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs! She must wait till he 
wrote. He certainly would send her a letter that day, and she 
would receive it on the morrow. But she wanted money at once, 
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to relieve her of the growing importunities of vulgar tradesmen. 
She swallowed her pride, and drove to the house of the landlord 
of the villa, to ask him to lend her a couple of hundred thalers. 
To her astonishment, she found him scarcely civil. He was in 
high excitement. He had not been paid any rent for the villa, 
except a trifling deposit. He had been told that the Prince had 





run away to escape his creditors. No—he would not advance a 
sou. His loss was appalling. He might have let his villa for the 
entire summer to paying customers, not Princes with empty 
pockets. The Princess was incensed, and withdrew. 

She had a magnificent diamond necklace and tiara at home, 
which her husband had given her asa wedding present, telling her 
she should wear it at Court balls in Vienna. She took this to a 
jeweller’s and asked him to lend her money on the security of 
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these diamonds. He laughed, and said they were paste. ‘Paste!’ 
she exclaimed, ‘his Serenity told me the sum they cost him, 
something fabulous. He was cruelly taken in.’ 

When she reached home, she found it in possession of the 
police and the creditors. The furniture had not been bought, but 
hired, and was unpaid for. The owner had sent his vans to remove 
it. Chairs, tables, curtains, carpets—everything was being taken 
away. The drawers were turned out on the floor, and then the 
chests carried to the van. The looking-glasses were taken down 
from the walls. The valuable paintings were seized by the dealer 
who had sold them—they were unpaid. The butcher, the baker, 
the grocer, the wine-merchant, appeared with their bills, all un- 
paid. Not one of the servants in the house had received his or 
her wage for three months. 

Stunned, not knowing where to turn for help, nor understand- 
ing how all this had come about, the poor Princess stood in her hus- 
band’s room, with the floor strewn with scraps of papers, old neckties 
and collars, cigarette cases, French novels, string, handkerchiefs, 
&e. All at once her eye was attracted by an envelope. It was the 
envelope that had roused her curiosity, the contents of which had 
caused her husband such trouble. If she could find the letter, it 


would give her some clue as to his whereabouts. She could write 
to him under cover to his correspondent. In the corner of the 
room stood a porcelain stove, and under that, crushed into a ball, 
she found the letter. She hastily opened and smoothed it; then 
she seated herself and read the letter. The reading caused her 
even greater dismay than it had caused her husband. The con- 
tents were these :--- 


‘ Paris, August 15, 1866. 


‘Monsieur,—It is high time to put an end tothe farce. I 
have sent you my last remittance. It is time now that O. should 
awake to the truth, and suffer for the insult she offered me. 
Go to the devil whence you came, your own way, and with the 


utmost expedition. 
‘Yours, A. R.’ 


The reading of this letter by M. Schneiderlin roused him from 
the consternation which had fallen on and paralysed him. It 
sent the blood in leaps through his veins, and his face flushed, and 
his eyes blazed. 

‘Give me the envelope,’ he said hoarsely. 
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The unfortunate young wife produced it. Her father with 
trembling hand folded the letter, and placed it in its cover. 

‘Try to calm yourself, my child,’ said the old man; ‘ there is 
evidence enough here to criminate M. Alphonse Rauff. I will 
spend every penny I have to bring him to justice, and ours will 
be strange laws unless they can chastise such wickedness. But, 
before I take a decided step in the matter, I will see his father, 
and lay the case before him. Go to bed, my dear injured child, 
and leave the righting of your wrong to me.’ 

‘O father! my husband—who can he be—a Prince ?’ 

He was silent, and turned aside his face. After a while he 
said huskily, ‘ My dear child, be prepared for the worst ; my mind 
misgives me. How true is the old word, “ Pride goes before a 
fall.” ? 


RY. 

The third act is played out. Is this a drama or a comedy ? 
Does it not almost trench on the tragedy ? 

We come now to the Epilogue. 

M. Rauff was a man of strict honour. It would be impossible 
to describe his indignation at his son’s conduct. If Alphonse had 
meditated a mortal wound to Ottilie, the wound was deepest in 
his father’s heart. The old man’s sense of rectitude was outraged. 
He cut the son off with a handsome pension for life. He refused 
absolutely to see him again. He took Herr Franz Xavier Kuster- 
mann into partnership in place of his son, and as some compensa- 
tion to the wronged family. He paid all the debts incurred by 
Prince Torhanyi at Baden-Baden. 

Prince Torhanyi! The man was an impostor. Now that it 
was too late, inquiries were instituted at the Austrian Embassy at 
Paris, and it was discovered that he was an ex-officer of Hussars 
in an Hungarian regiment, who had been dismissed the service 
with ignominy for frauds committed on his brother officers. The 
Hungarian student had seen him in Pesth, but though he thought 
the Prince was like the swindler, he could not be certain, and did 
not venture to express his suspicions. 

There was no principality of Torhanyi in Transylvania, though 
the name occurs there, and is respectable. 

The impostor was never traced, after he left Baden-Baden ; 
indeed, no effort was made to discover him. The tradesmen he 
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had-cheated were paid, and M. Schneiderlin was not desirous to 
have his son-in-law thrown into prison. 

M. Alphonse Rauff never ventured to show his face again in 
his native city. In 1871 Strassburg passed from France to Ger- 
many, and the distress of the siege, and the disappointment of 
the result of the war, ended what Alphonse had begun —broke the 
old Rauff down, and he died in the same year. 

The cornfactory is now ‘ Kustermann, late Rauff’—in a few 


"years it will be ‘Kustermann et Fils.’ 


The ‘White Hare’ still lives; it is, however, no longer a 
brewery, but an hotel, conducted by Ottilie, now a middle-aged, 
sweet-looking woman, with grey in her hair, and a sad, appealing 
look in her eyes. Her voice is gentle, her manner kind and 
winning. The garden, now extended over the cooper’s yard, which 
is planted with young limes, is frequented by German officers and 
students, who admire and respect the beautiful young girl, 
Fraulein Rose, daughter of the hostess, who combines her mother’s 
beauty with her aunt’s amiability,—and who, certainly, does not 
aspire to become a Princess, 

















ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS. 


TuerE has always been in the minds of those who have amused 
themselves with speculating upon the ultimate destiny of mankind 
adim belief that a good time is coming, when wars shall cease, 
distinctions of race fade away, frontiers be abolished, and all 
nations, kindreds, and languages be united in the great family of 
humanity, ruled by ‘the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the World.’ I should not care to be the president of that as- 
sembly. But indeed there seems little likelihood that the Millen- 
nium will begin yet awhile, or that we, as Englishmen, shall have 
any immediate cause to regret our geographical position. As 
matters stand at present, isolation has its obvious advantages, 
and, judging by analogy, we should neither feel more friendly 
towards our neighbours nor understand them better if we could 
shake hands with them across an imaginary line, instead of bowing 
politely to them from the other side of the waves which Britannia 
rules. 

Comprendre cest pardonner. Perhaps so; but we are a very 


long way from understanding one another as yet. The simple beauty 


of Free Trade is not. recognised; standing armies have increased ; 
potential armies include whole nations, and ingenious persons 
continue to busy themselves in devising machines for the wiping 
out of the largest possible number of their fellow-creatures in the 
briefest possible space of time. In short, it may safely be prophe- 
sied that the dawn of universal peace will be deferred until there 
shall be a common consent to keep the ninth commandment, 
which is as much as to say that we shall none of us live to see the 
Greek Kalends. 

But we are progressing towards the goal, some sanguine people 
affirm. The movement of the earth, which is spinning through 
space at the rate of over a thousand miles a minute, is imper- 
ceptible to the atoms who crawl upon its surface ; the movements 
of society are hardly to be detected’ by its component parts, which 
vanish and are replaced continually. What we do know is that 
we ourselves are bustling about much more frequently and rapidly 
than our forefathers didy We have all become more or less of 
rolling stones ; and the moss of ignorance and prejudice is being 
27—2 
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rubbed off us day by day. It seems natural to assume that this 
must be so; but, as a matter of fact, is it so? Do Mr. Cook’s 
excursionists obtain the smallest insight into the habits and 
character of Continental nations? And do the more ambitious 
ladies and gentlemen who would scorn. to be ‘personally con- 
ducted ’ anywhere, and who hastily survey mankind from China 
to Peru every year, bring back with them any notion of what a 
Chinaman or a Peruvian is like beyond such as might have been 
gathered from photographs purchased in Regent Street? Steam 
power has enabled us to see many races of men, but it has made 
it infinitely more difficult for us toknowthem. There is, or there 
formerly was, in use among the Genevese a queer kind of carriage, 
surrounded on three sides by leathern curtains, in which the 
occupant sits as in a waggonette, contemplating only that portion 
of the landscape which directly faces him; and it is narrated that 
an Englishman once hired one of these conveyances, and, after 
making the complete circuit of Lake Leman, inquired innocently 
where it was. The modern English traveller labours under a 
somewhat similar disadvantage. He spends his holidays abroad; 
he rubs elbows with the natives in the streets; he gazes at the 
outside of their houses and at their closed doors; but he has his 
back turned to them, as it were, the whole time; he is among 
them, but he is not of them. They are not interested in him, 
nor is he ambitious of making their acquaintance. It is not upon 
them that he depends for society. When his doctor orders him to 
go south for the winter he has no change to dread or hope for, 
except a change of scene and climate. Wherever he may go he 
will be tolerably sure to find a more than sufficient assemblage of 
his fellow-countrymen, an English club, a rubber of whist in the 
afternoon if he wishes for it, lawn-tennis grounds innumerable, 
possibly even a pack of hounds; and he will be invited to dinners 
and balls, at which he may perchance from time to time meet a 
stray foreigner or two, just as he might in London. 

With this state of things the generality of us are very well 
contented. We no longer think, as Lord Chesterfield did, that 
‘it is of much more consequence to know the mores multorwm 
hominum than the wrbes;’ and the instructions issued by that 
shrewd old gentleman to his son, when the latter was completing 
his education in foreign parts, are simply amazing to fathers who 
live in the latter part of the nineteenth century. ‘I hope,’ says 
he, ‘ that you will employ the evenings in the best company in 
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Rome. Go to whatever assemblies or spectacles people of fashion 
goto. Endeavour to outshine those who shine there the most ; 
get the garbo, the gentilezza, the leggiadria of the Italians. . . . 
Of all things I beg of you not to herd with your countrymen, but 
to be always either with the Romans or with the foreign ministers 
residing at Rome,’ and so forth. Fancy advising a young man of 
the present day to ‘get the garbo of the Italians,’ and imagining 
that he would, or could, do any such thing! 

Lord Chesterfield, no doubt, was able to procure admission for 
his son into ‘the best company’ at Rome and elsewhere ; but in 
the pre-railway era most European capitals were very hospit- 
ably disposed towards persons of less distinction. Provided that 
these were decent sort of folks, and that they were received by 
their ministers, no further questions were asked, and every facility 
was afforded them for acquiring the garbo of the Italians and 
whatever other distinctive attributes the French or Germans may 
have been supposed to possess. It is probable that they did not 
take much advantage of these opportunities, for the English are 
not naturally imitative ; but at all events they learnt something 
about the manners and customs of their entertainers. Most of 
us have seen letters written by our grandfathers—possibly even 
by our fathers—which testify, with that old-fashioned fulness of 
style which cheap postage has killed, what a much more amusing 
experience travel was then than it is now. The writers had all 
kinds of small adventures, incidents, and impressions to recount ; 
they jogged leisurely along the highroads of Europe in their 
heavy travelling carriages, keeping their eyes open as they went ; 
when they reached a famous city they did not set to work to 
calculate in how few days the sights of that city could be seen 
and done with, but hired for themselves a house or an appar'te- 
ment, prepared for a long stay, and presented their letters of 
introduction. Of course they were in a small minority. Half a 
century ago it was not everybody who had time enough or money 
enough to leave home for an indefinite period. But, as far as the 
promotion of universal brotherhood is concerned, the knowledge 
of the few may perhaps be as useful as the superficial familiarity 
of the many. 

As a means to the above end increased facility of locomotion 
seems to have failed. Some time-honoured superstitions have, it 
is true, been swept away thereby; we no longer imagine that 
frogs form the staple article of a- Frenchman’s diet, while the 
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French, on their side, do not now accuse us of selling our wives 
at Smithfield, although their belief that we prefer raw to cooked 
meat appears to be ineradicable. Yet there are very few English- 
men—so few that one might almost venture to make a list of 
them—who can be said to be at home in French society or to be 
capable of following the drift of French opinion. This last, it 
must be confessed, is not an easy feat, and indeed can hardly be 
accomplished by anything short of a prolonged residence in the 
country. Foreigners naturally form their opinion of a nation as 
much from reading as from personal observation, and probably 
there is no people so ill represented by its press as the French, 
Any one who should read for a year the ‘ Times,’ the ‘ Daily News,’ 
the ‘Standard,’ and ‘ Punch,’ to say nothing of the.weekly reviews, 
would be able, at the end of that time, to pronounce a fairly 
accurate judgment upon English politics and English habits of 
thought. Can it be supposed that, after a twelvemonth’s patient 
study of the ‘ Journal des Débats,’ the ‘ République Francaise,’ the 
‘ Figaro,’ and the ‘ Vie Parisienne,’ the inquiring stranger would be 
in an equally favourable position as regards our neighbours across 
the water? English novels, again, may be said to mirror English 
life faithfully, upon the whole, but if a man should base his esti- 
mate of French society upon a study of the best French novelists 
he would arrive at a conclusion almost grotesquely unlike the 
truth. 

For the French novelist, for all his so-called realism, takes 
neither his characters nor his scenes from everyday life, his con- 
tention being that, were he to do so, he would produce a work so 
insufferably dull that no one would buy it. Writing, not as we 
do virginibus puerisque, but for readers who like the dots to be 
placed upon the i’s, he sets before them a succession of pictures 
from the life, drawn often with great power and insight into 
human nature, nearly always with scrupulous exactitude of detail, 
and asserts—what cannot be denied—that they are true pictures. 
It isa pity that they are usually unpleasant pictures, and that 
they are liable to be misinterpreted by readers who adopt the too 
common course of arguing from the particular to the general. 
There is no occasion to dispute the accuracy of the scenes por- 
trayed in such books as ‘ Le Nabab’ or ‘ Les Rois en Exil,’ or to doubt 
that the author could, if he chose, point to the living or dead 
originals of his chief characters and declare that he has maligned 
none of them; but when we find him, year after year, dwelling 
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and insisting upon what is most ignoble in his fellow-creatures, 
we are surely entitled to accuse him of a swppressio vert and a 
suggestio falst. With the single exception of ‘Tartarin de Ta- 
rascon,’ which is a burlesque, I do not remember one of M. Daudet’s 
books, from ‘ Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé’ down to ‘ Sapho,’ his 
last and infinitely his worst production, which does not leave 
behind it a profound impression of sadness. ‘ C’est la faute de la 
vie, qui dicte,’ he said once, in answer to this reproach, as though 
life had but one side, or as though the literal truthfulness of a 
photograph conveyed all that there is to be seen in a landscape. 
But indeed some people, as we know, have the misfortune to be 
colour-blind, and to them, no doubt, the outlines of the world 
must seem to be filled in rather with shade than with light. One 
may pay a willing homage to M. Daudet’s genius and yet suspect 
that life, if he had chosen to listen, might have dictated to him 
different stories from those which he has published, and one may 
question whether his sons will be much the better for reading 
‘Sapho’ even ‘ quand ils auront vingt ans.’ 

The subject of French fiction, its tendencies and its influences, 
is too long a one to be more than glanced at here. The wit, the 
brilliancy, the charm of style of About, Octave Feuillet, Cherbu- 
liez, Jules Clarétie, and others of less repute are familiar to most 
educated men. Not all of them are such pessimists as M. Daudet ; 
yet those who know what ordinary French life is will find only a 
faint reflection of it in the novels of the above-named writers, 
unless it be here and there in the pages of the first. It is always 
best to avoid making statements which, from their very nature, 
are not susceptible of proof; but, after associating pretty con- 
stantly with French people for a matter of twenty years, I will 
take upon me to say that I doubt very much whether the mar- 
riage-vow is broken more frequently in France than elsewhere. 
That weary old tale of conjugal infidelity, which appears to be as 
essential to the French novelist as the more legitimate love affair 
and marriage at the end of the third volume are to his British 
confrére, might, I believe, be told with as much or as little truth 
of other countries. There is an old story of an artist who sent 
a sketch of some Indian scene to one of the illustrated papers, 
and afterwards complained that it had been tampered with before 
publication, a group of palms having been introduced into the 
background, whereas those trees were unknown in the region 
which he had depicted. ‘That is very possible, Mr. ——,’ replied 
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the editor; ‘but let me tell you that the public expects palms in 
an Oriental landscape, and will have them.’ Not being a publisher, 
I am not in a position to affirm that the French public expects, 
and will have, a breach of the seventh commandment in its novels; 
but there is every reason to infer that such is the opinion of 
French authors. 

Of course it may be urged that, in literature as in forms of 
government, people commonly get what they deserve, and that a 
public which demands the kind of nutriment alluded to must be 
an unhealthy and immoral sort of public. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that there is a much larger portion of the 
French than of the English public which never reads novels at 
all. Whether the immense sale commanded by.such works as 
‘ L’Assommoir ’ and ‘ Nana’ is or is nota sign of national decadence 
is a question which will not be too hastily answered by any one 
who remembers the various phases through which literature has 
passed in other lands, but none need hesitate to say that the 
effect produced by them upon outside opinion of France and the 
French has been eminently unfavourable. It is not with impunity 
that a nation can delight, or seem to delight, in the contempla- 
tion of foulness. France, ‘ce pays de gens aimables, doux, hon- 
nétes, droits, gais, superficiels, pleins de bon cceur,’ to quote 
M. Renan, who knows his countrymen well and does not always 
flatter them, is becoming more and more regarded as a sink of 
iniquity, and those who watch the development of her manners, 
as illustrated by some of her most popular novelists, are beginning 
to ask themselves whether any good can, come out of Nazareth. 
In England more especially this feeling is gaining ground. If 
we are little, or not at all, better acquainted with the French 
people than we were fifty years ago, we are a good deal better 
acquainted with the French language. We read all the new 
French books, particularly the new French novels (sometimes we 
have to keep them under lock and key, and peruse them stealthily 
after the other members of the family have gone to bed), and it 
is hardly surprising that we should take our neighbours at what 
appears to be their own valuation. Englishmen, sober, reticent—- 
a trifle Pharisaical, it may be—cannot pardon writers who take 
pleasure in stripping poor human nature of its last shred of dig- 
nity and exhibiting it to the world under its most revolting 
aspects. These things are true, the naturalistic school of novel 
writers say. What then? we may return. Most people know 
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that hideous forms of vice exist; but most people think it is 
safer and wiser not to talk about them. As for those who do not 
know, for what conceivable reason should they be told? And so 
the Englishman, when he takes his walks through the streets of 
Paris, feels that he would just as soon have nothing to do with 
the unclean persons who, as he presumes, inhabit that city. 

The truth is that there has never been any real sympathy 
between these two nations, so nearly united in geographical posi- 
tion and by some political ties and so widely separated in all 
other respects. Perhaps our one and only point of resemblance 
is our common inability to adapt ourselves to ways that are not 
our ways. A Frenchman, wherever he goes, is always a French- 
man, and an Englishman is always an Englishman. In this par- 
ticular the Americans have the advantage of us. With their 
keenness of observation, their restless curiosity, their desire to 
pick out and appropriate whatever seems to them best in foreign 
lands, the Americans have fewer prejudices and fewer antipathies 
than we who live in the Old World. Their extreme sensitiveness 
does not often take the form of self-consciousness ; they readily 
pick up the tone of the society that they frequent, and, although 
they are not as a rule first-rate linguists, they soon acquire enough 
knowledge of a language to enable them to converse easily with 
the inhabitants of the country in which they are sojourning. 
Moreover, they are less prone than we are to save themselves 
trouble by accepting other people’s views, and, whatever their 
opinion may be worth, are generally able at least to give grounds 
for holding it. 

In the case of our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic 
we have of late years unquestionably made a great advance towards 
mutual understanding, and, it may be added, friendship. Pos- 
sibly we are none the worse friends for having disliked one 
another very cordially not so long ago. There is a prevalent im- 
pression in this country that the quarrel was one-sided, that the 
Americans were irritated (excusably perhaps) by our recognition 
of the Confederate States as belligerents, as well as by the general 
sympathy that was felt in England for the Southern cause, and 
that we really never said half such unpleasant things about them 
as they did about us. But if they expressed their aversion more 
loudly than we did it is not so certain that ours was any less 
deep; and in our present liberal and enlightened mood we can 
afford to admit that most of us had but a poor opinion of our 
27—5 
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cousins, from a social point of view, twenty years back. I hap- 
pened, towards the close of the civil war, to be in a German city 
much frequented both by English and Americans, who could 
hardly be induced to speak to one another. The British chaplain 
of the place—remembering, I suppose, that the Americans who 
attended his services contributed something towards the defrayal 
of the expenses connected therewith—took it into his head one 
Sunday to pray for the President of the United States, a custom 
which has since become universal among mixed congregations on 
the Continent. In those days it was an innovation, and an Eng- 
lish gentleman who was present marked his disapproval of it by 
thumping his stick on the floor and saying aloud, ‘I thought this 
was an English church!’ after which he picked up- his hat and 
walked out. It is only fair to his compatriots to add that in the 
very pretty quarrel which ensued they declined to support him ; 
but I doubt whether it was so much with his sentiments that 
they were displeased as with his disregard for religious propriety. 
How the affair ended I do not know. Let us hope that bloodshed 
was averted, and that the irate Briton was brought to see that 
there could be no great harm in paying the same compliment to 
the President of the United States as we are accustomed to pay 
to Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics. Squabbles of this kind are, 
happily, now rare. The ‘ Alabama’ claims were settled long ago ; 
Americans in large numbers visit our shores every year, and are 
to be met with pretty frequently in London society, where they 
are kind enough to say that they have a lovely time ; some are 
almost domiciled among us, and have recorded in print their 
intimate acquaintance with our mode of life in London and in the 
country. Perhaps their criticisms were a trifle too subtle for us 
just at first, but now that the subtlety has been discovered and 
proclaimed we quite delight in it. We, for our parts, think no 
more of crossing the Atlantic than we used to think of crossing 
the Channel; we partake of the boundless hospitality that awaits 
us on the other side, and do not fail to let our entertainers know 
how pleased we are with them before we re-embark. We used 
to add a kindly expression of surprise at finding them so agree- 
able, but we don’t do this any more now. If the perennial inter- 
change of civilities is sometimes broken by a stage aside we pre- 
tend not to hear it, and it may safely be asserted that we have as 
much real affection for one another as commonly subsists between 
collaterals. That, of course, is saying no more than that we shall 
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probably continue to be friends until a cause for dispute arises ; 
but more than this cannot, surely, be said of any two nations 
upon the earth’s surface, and, fortunately, there is little prospect 
of a difference between England and America which may not be 
peaceably settled. 

Since the war of 1870 our eyes have been turned towards 
Germany with the interest and admiration which success must 
ever command. Our military system has been remodelled upon 
the German system; we have crowned our soldiers with a helmet 
somewhat resembling the Pickelhawbe, which is, I believe, found 
to be quite as inconvenient as that celebrated head gear, and 
which is certainly several degrees more unsightly. Also we have 
a high respect for Prince Bismarck, considering him as the 
greatest statesman of the age, and drinking in eagerly the re- 
ports of his utterances vouchsafed to us by Dr. Busch and others. 
I have not, however, observed as yet any sign that we—as repre- 
sented by our Government—are inclined to display flattery in its 
sincerest form by adopting the Chancellor’s decisive method of 
dealing with any little difficulties that may arise. 

In point of consanguinity the people whom he has succeeded 
in uniting into a nation are not a long way removed from us; in 
times past they have frequently been our allies; they have, more- 
over, given us our reigning dynasty. Perhaps, upon the whole, 
we get on better with them than with any other Continental race. 
Many English families repair to Germany for educational purposes, 
are received at the smaller Courts, visited by the high-nobly-born 
Herrschaft with whom they are brought into contact, and thus 
gain some idea of German ways. It has been said that a sailor 
is the best of good fellows anywhere except on board his own ship, 
when he is apt to become—well, not quite so good a fellow. The 
contrary rule would appear to apply to the German, who is a 
kindly, pleasant person at home, but whose demeanour when 
abroad leaves something to be desired. We have all met him in 
Italy or Switzerland, and we are all aware that his manners, like 
Mr. Pumblechook’s, ‘is given to blusterous.’ We have suffered 
from the loud, harsh voice with which Nature has afflicted him, 
as well as from his deep distrust of fresh air and his uncere- 
monious method of making his way to the front at railway 
stations. But in their own country the Germans show to much 
greater advantage. They are well-disposed towards strangers ; 
not a few of them have the sporting proclivities which are a 
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passport to the British heart; they are easily pleased, and are, in 
the main, amiable, unassuming people. It is much to their credit 
that their sober heads were never turned by victories which would 
assuredly have sent a neighbouring nation half crazy. Of course 
there are Germans and Germans, and the inhabitants of the State 
which holds the chief rank in the Empire have never been re- 
nowned for prepossessing manners or for an excess of modesty. 
Even they, however, have a good deal of the innocent unsus- 
piciousness which is one of the charms of the Teutonic character. 
Not long ago I chanced to be speaking to a Prussian gentleman 
about the ill-feeling which existed at that time between his 
country and Russia, and which seemed likely enough to culminate 
in an outbreak of hostilities. He assured me that the ill-feeling 
was entirely on the Russian side. 

‘We have nothing against them,’ he declared, ‘and we want 
nothing from them; but they are angry with us, and that is 
easily explained. They cannot get on without us; they are 
obliged to employ our people everywhere instead of their own, 
and they are furious because they have to acknowledge the 
superiority of the German intellect.’ 

I remarked that the superiority of the German intellect was 
manifest ; whereupon he shrugged his shoulders quickly, and 
snorted in the well-known Prussian fashion, as who should say, 
‘Could any one be such a fool as to doubt it ?’ 

I went on to observe that in philosophy, science, and music 
Germany led mankind. He agreed with me, and added, ‘ Also in 
the art of war.’ 

‘The Germans,’ I proceeded, ‘are the best-educated people in 
the world ;’ and he replied, ‘ No doubt.’ 

‘And they are the pleasantest company.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered he, ‘ that is so.’ 

‘And what adds so much to the attractiveness of their con- 
versation,’ I continued, ‘is their delicate wit and keen perception 
of irony.’ 

I confess that after I had made this outrageous speech I shook 
in my shoes and looked down at my plate. I ought never to 
have said it, and indeed I would not have said it if he had not led 
me on until it became irresistible. But there was no occasion for 
alarm. When I raised my eyes to my neighbour’s face I found 
it irradiated with smiles. He laid his hand on my arm quite 
affectionately. 
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‘What you say is perfectly true,’ he cried; ‘ but do you know 
you are the very first stranger I have ever met who has had the 
sense to discover it ?’ 

And then he explained to me that the Germans were absurdly 
considered by Frenchmen and other superficial observers to be a 
rather dull-witted and heavy race. 

Now I really do not see how any one is to help liking a nation 
so happily self-complacent. The Prussians are said to be arrogant 
and overbearing; but I don’t think they are so, unless they are 
rubbed the wrong way; and what pleasure is there in rubbing 
people the wrong way? When Victor Hugo announces that 
France is supreme among nations, when he invites us to worship 
the light that emanates from the holy city of Paris, and hints that 
we might do well to worship also the proclaimer of that light, we 
are half shocked and half incredulous. The bombast seems too 
exaggerated to be sincere; it has the air of challenging and ex- 
pecting contradiction. We find it impossible to believe that any 
sane man can really mean much of what this great poet tells us 
that he means. French vanity—and Victor Hugo, whether at 
his highest or at his lowest, is always essentially French—is not 
amusing. It is the kind of vanity which is painful to witness, 
and which cannot but be degrading to those who allow themselves 
to give way to it. But in the placid North German self-approval 
there is a childlike element, which is not unpleasing nor even 
wholly undignified. It may provoke a smile; but the smile is a 
friendly one. These excellent stout professors and bearded warriors 
who are so thoroughly pleased with themselves, and who never 
suspect that anybody can be laughing at them, command our 
sympathies—perhaps because John Bull himself is not quite a 
stranger to the sensations that they experience. 

Yet, when all is said and done, John Bull remains John Bull. 
German philosophy, French wit, American acuteness, the ‘ garbo 
of the Italians ’"—these things are not for him, nor is he specially 
desirous of assimilating them. He is as God made him, and has 
an impression that worse types have been created. At the bottom 
of his heart—though he no longer speaks it out as freely as of yore—- 
there still lurks the old contempt for ‘ foreigners.’ As I have already 
made so bold as to say, I do not think that the hustle and bustle 
of the present age have brought him any clearer comprehension 
of these foreigners than his forefathers possessed, or that the advent 
of the universal republic has been at all hastened by the rise of 
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democracy and the triumph of steam. Certainly all men are 
human, and all dogs are dogs; but you will not convert a bulldog 
into a setter by taking him out shooting, nor a mastiff into a 
spaniel by keeping them in one kennel. It is doubtless well that 
those who own a large number of dogs should encourage familiarity 
among them, and restrain them from delighting to bark and bite, 
and it might also be a good thing to induce them, if possible, to 
recognise each other’s respective utilities. But they never do 
recognise these. On the contrary, they contemplate one another's 
performances with the deepest disdain, and if we could see into 
the workings of their canine minds we should very likely discover 
that each is perfectly satisfied with himself, and as convinced that 
his breed is superior to all others as Victor Hugo is that Paris is 
the light of the world. 

Recent inventions have dealt some heavy blows at time and 
space, but have not as yet done much towards abolishing national 
distinctions of character. One result of them, as melancholy as 
it is inevitable, is the slow vanishing of the picturesque. The 
period of general dead-level bas set in; old customs have fallen 
into abeyance and old costumes are being laid aside. The * Ranz 
des Vaches’ no longer echoes among the Swiss mountains; the 
Spanish sombrero has been discarded in favour of a chimney-pot 
hat; the Hungarian nobles reserve their magnificent frippery for 
rare state occasions, and the black coat, deemed so significant a 
sign of the times by Alfred de Musset, is everywhere replacing 
the gay clothing of a less material era. But, for all that, mastiffs 
are mastiffs and spaniels spaniels. Democracy claims to be cos- 
mopolitan : perhaps some of us may live long enough to see what 
the boast is worth. If it be permitted to ground a prophecy upon 
the lessons of history, we may say that co-operation is possible 
only so long as interests are identical, and that the mainspring of 
all human collective action is, and will be, nothing more nor less 
than that selfishness which, as Lord Beaconsfield once told us, is 
another word for patriotism. 





NEP, TROS, AND OTHERS. 


E was really, by birth, Selim-ben- 
Guy, after a distinguished father, 
but he soon dropped his ‘front 
name,’ as Americans style it, and 
came to be called simply, ‘ Guy,’ 
and was so known to our friends. 
He had no special accomplish- 
ments, being indeed far too human 
to be taught ‘tricks,’ but he was 
the most refined and intelligent 
dog I ever knew, and expressed 
himself with such obvious felicity 
of utterance that we always spe- 
cially regretted our inability to 
understand him as well as he 
understood us. 

It is a misapprehension, if not 
an insult, to reckon dogs as ‘ dumb 
brutes.’ The truth is that man 

cannot fully comprehend them. He has not yet attained to the 
stature and perception which fully sees and knows their unspoken 
needs; and no exploring scholar has hitherto found a perfectly 
fitting key to the cipher of their tongue. But Guy talked— 
assuming apprehension with a quiet politeness—and we inter- 
preted him as well as we could. He was a deerhound, and nearly 
six feet high. At least, if he laid his hands on my shoulders, 
his eyes were almost even with mine. When he stood with 
level back, he easily looked out of our country windows, and over 
all such things as tables and chairs, 

He was keenly sensitive, and I never punished him but once. 
Then he was a mere youth. We had taken him down with us 
into the country, to Bartonmere, from St. George’s in the East, for 
a little while, and one day he ran after some sheep. Now, since 
habit is soon formed, being the act of yesterday, it was necessary 
for Master Guy to learn promptly that his wild oats might not be 
sown in such an evil way. So—with menacing gesture—I caught 
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up a switch and rebuked him sharply. Hearing the word, and 
seeing the imminent rod, he ran into the house. I searched for 
him far and wide; upstairs, downstairs, in my lady’s chamber. 
At last I found him, with the door shut, in a cupboard in my 
dressing-room, where he had never been before. On my opening 
it, he dashed out with a scream, and disappeared like a hairy 
flash. We were afraid that he was lost, but in two or three hours 
Master Guy was spied nearly hidden under a bush some two hundred 
yards off, whence he was watching to see what would happen next. 
After I had gone up and spoken to him seriously, he returned, 
really ashamed, though with much forced concealment of peni- 
tence, like many people who are wholesomely sorry, but do not 
care to show that they are vexed with themselves. After that he 
never gave the least heed to a sheep again. 

Guy was a dog who did not delight to bark and bite, but if 
occasion arose or unpardonable insult, arrived, he was ready to 
fight, and fought vehemently. Indeed, on account of some per- 
sonal misunderstandings which eluded solution, though he always 
tried to take a position of cautious civility towards Nep—an 
eccentric animal, of whom more presently—on two or three 
occasions he had a fierce battle with him. Once, when Nep bit 
me in the dining-room, he brimmed over with rage. I was sitting 
in a low arm-chair by the fire, and, letting my fingers drop over 
its side, unconsciously interrupted Nep’s occupation with some 
bone. Upon this he bit my hand. Guy, who had been lying the 
other side of me on the rug, sprang up, leaped over my shoulder, 
and descended on him like a cataract, all glare, bristles, and teeth. 
He was furious at this injury to his master, and could not be 
calmed for a long time. I never, however, knew a more for- 
bearing dog. We had a black cat, ‘Snow,’ who, though she saw 
successive litters of her kittens—and they were endless—treat 
Guy with safe familiarity, never spoke kindly to him. They used 
his huge carcass as an exercise or climbing ground, and at night, 
after romping all over his person, when he went to bed in the 
big round basket which was given to him by our senior church- 
warden at St. George’s, they curled themselves up in his hollows. 
Thus he slept levelled up with kittens. Still, Snow was always 
uncivil to her children’s friend. She seldom passed him without 
spitting in his face, and occasionally scratching his nose till it 
bled, and yet he never recriminated. The sweet temper he thus 
showed was quite distinct from servility, and though he was 
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warmly attached to us, he did not overdo his devotion. One 
year, indeed, when I was absent from England for three or four 
months, Guy allowed his feelings more play. They took the 
shape of exceptional and incessant courteous attention to my wife. 
Wherever she went he walked at her side, and when she sat 
down he invariably lay at her feet, in sphinx-like attitude, with 
one paw upon the skirt of her dress. 

It is no wonder that he made many friends in and out of St. 
George’s. All knew him, from the bishop to the beadle, and he 





was good friends with a succession of kindly churchwardens, and 
all the members of the vestry of St. George’s whom he met. 
From his occasional visits to Suffolk he was, too, on excellent 
terms with the carriage attendants and porters at the Liverpool 
Street Station and the guards on the Great Eastern Railway. 
No dog was more loved. by all the members of any household; and 
when he died, suddenly, from disease of the heart, which is common 
among deerhounds—he fell down dead one June day in the 
dining-room while we were at lunch—many were the kind mes- 
sages and letters of condolement we received. 
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Nep was a very different dog. I never knew anything of his 
original belongings. He was a sort of sea-foam, like Venus. 
Some ‘ roughs’ found him at low tide, playing in the mud of the 
river Thames, and led him ignominiously off with a tar-line round 
nis neck. It was then that. I met him in their company, or custody. 
He was a handsome curly brown retriever, with lemon-coloured 
beseeching eyes. I gave his captors half-a-crown, and took him 
to the rectory. His immediate attachment to me equalled the 
affection of Friday for Robinson Crusoe. But he had a more 
savage strain or blot in his ancestry than that most suddenly 
civilised cannibal. Behind his intense and demonstrative affection 
lay a vein rich in products of sudden unaccountable anger. He 
was the only dog who ever bit me. It is true, that when he 
realised what he had done his remorse was profound and piteous. 
Still, he bit me, and the being bitten by the familiar dog which 
I trusted caused a moral shock which for the moment dimmed 
my affection for the whole race to which he belonged. It is im- 
possible for remorse to atone for offence. Neptune openly carried 
a load on his heart for many weeks after he had bittenme. Occa- 
sionally he looked up into my face with entreating petition for 
pardon. But I hesitated. Nep was forbidden the house. From 
a petted existence within doors, where he wore the soft fine coat 
of fireside life, he was banished to a kennel in the yard. Then 
his hair grew rough, and his visage was changed. Once a day, 
however, he was admitted for an evening hour into an outer 
room, to have, as the household phrased it, his tea. He always 
humbly kept himself in readiness for this summons. Then he 
made the most of a warm rug, and tried to enjoy himself. But 
conscience was the fly in the perfume of his pleasure, and when 
I spoke to him he carried himself much as a susceptible convict 
might in an interview with the prison chaplain. At last, one 
day, when his entreaties had been exceptionally importunate, I 
patted him on the head, saying, ‘ Nep, I forgive you.’ The dog 
literally shrieked with joy, and leaped about the room. Up to 
that moment, since his offence, he had been leading a saddened 
life, chiefly watching to see if he had hope of being trusted again. 
Never was a dog’s face more downcast till. the withdrawn confi- 
dence was restored ; as far, at least, as it could be. Then, as I 
have said, in a moment he gave way to the wildest gladness, and 
could hardly submit to have the expression of his feelings lowered 
to a tolerable level. How mysteriously close the footsteps of 
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some ‘ animals’ are upon our own, even in those respects which are 
most mysterious. To this dog, for example, I was, as it were, a‘ god.’ 
How far in him were the workings of what might be called peni- 
tence and remorse ? The moment in which he heard the words 
or tone of pardon, brought to him a thrill of absolution. ‘The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together, waiting 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.’ 

There were remarkable touches and manifestations of ordinary 
intelligence in Nep. When, for example, the first frost came after 
his arrival at the rectory, on finding his nose in contact with repel- 
lent ice as he went to his outdoor pan for drink, he simply stepped 
back at once and broke the frozen crust with his paw. In summer 
he deliberately bathed himself in a tub. But this is nothing to 
a procedure which I will now relate, and which no so-called mere 
instinct---though I would defy any one to define ‘ instinct’ satis- 
factorily and lucidly—could account for. 

My wife and I were going down into Suffolk, and Nep, like 
any dog, knew that we were on the move—at the edge of a 
journey. On this occasion he plainly and persistently desired to 
accompany us. Possibly he guessed where we were going, and, 
being a devoted water-dog, remembered the great enjoyment which 
he had had in a certain mere on the occasion of a former outing. 
But we told him that he might not accompany us, and left him 
at the rectory. Then he lost his temper, and, I am sorry to say, 
killed a kitten inasheer pet. Of course the servants reprimanded 
him severely for this transgression, and in consequence as soon 
as the door was next opened he ran away. Within three hours— 
my name and address being on his collar—a porter brought him 
back from the Liverpool Street Station, where he was found standing 
on the departure platform from which my wife and I had started. 
Now, he had never been at the Liverpool Street Station in his life. 
When he had once accompanied us into Suffolk that terminus was 
not built. Did he, fearing lest some one in the household should 
write to us about the kitten he had killed, determine to anticipate 
the post, and tell us his own story in person? I imagine that dogs 
persistently think themselves to be understood, otherwise they 
would be miserable. A continuous consciousness of misapprehen- 
sion would not permit them to go on talking to us so cheerfully 
as they do for life. It happens to them according to the seldom 
applicable proverb, ‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.’ 
We will suppose that Nep reckoned on setting his own version of 
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the kitten’s decease before us. I think it was just about that time 
that we were unlucky with kittens; and he may have intended 
to appeal to natural causes. We had given a beautiful kit to the 
girls at the Raines Industrial School. It followed them about 
puoyantly, but one day on its frisking with them into the laundry 
they inadvertently mangled it, and it came out quite flat—like a 
tabby sole. 

But to return. Nep had reason to believe that the career of 
kittens had come to be looked on as chequered, and so may have 
intended to put the demise of this one in the aspect in which 
desire presented it to himself, and so he started for Suffolk. 
Probably he had gone first to Shoreditch, where he had once 
been, and some dog, with more civility than his. kind generally 
show at a first interview with a stranger, had told him of the 
change of terminus. Thus he would run up the line from Shore- 
ditch to Liverpool Street. Anyhow, there he was found waiting 
on the right departure platform. Having no money he had no 
ticket, and doubtlessly hoped to travel as a stowaway. 

It is impossible that he could have tracked me, half-an-hour 
or more after I had left my house, travelling in a cab through part 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, Whitechapel, Aldgate, and Bishopsgate. 
No bloodhound even could have followed such a ghost of a trail. 
And he had never visited the station from which we started, nor 
traversed the streets which led to it. How came he to be 
found where the porter discovered him? The chances against 
his straying into that particular station in a mere aimless wander- 
ing from his household are incalculable. As I have said, he did 
not immediately follow us. Some time passed before his disap- 
pointment boiled over, and, having killed the kitten, he made 
up his mind what to do in consequence of that mishap. After 
this he must have lost but little time in discovering the place of 
our departure, for the porter led him back, dejected, to the rectory 
about three hours after we had left it. 

Poor Nep eventually died of—-euthanasia. Though mostly 
submissive and devoted to his master, as well as a great favourite 
in the household, he betrayed such glimpses of latent ferocity that 
it was at last thought best that he should die. Never did he show 
_ more touching appetite for a caress than in the period after long- 
deferred sentence had gone forth. Could he possibly have known 
what was coming? He watched me with an intenseness and 
anxiety that was most pathetic. But without doubt it was not 
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well for him to live. The speediest end was arranged for him, 
Poor Nep. So he died; and was buried. 

I have referred to Snow, the prolific. She is alive now, and, 
though old, steadily produces kittens, bestowing the same patient 
attention to their education as ever. She must have a multitude 
of descendants somewhere, through granddaughters and grand- 
sons. If she has had only five kittens a year for ten years, and 


= her baleg 


each of these in twelvemonths has begun extending the world of 
cats, and if each successive descendant has realised his or her adult 
condition, as has most probably been the case, her family is now 
prodigious. The total worked out is too enormous to be credited. 
I will not set it down. Well, though incalculably a great-grand- 
mother, with age marking the outlines of her figure, and with a 
demeanour which is generally reserved, it was only the other day 
that I watched her giving a nursery lesson to the last litter of 
kittens. A convenient cork had been hung by a string as a toy 
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for them; but they did not realise the arrangement until the 
venerable Snow commended it herself. This she did by rolling over 
on her back, slapping, patting, and capturing the light pendulum 
with her paws. Presently her babies joined in the play, and she 
at once resumed her pensive attitude and air. What lessons might 
not some mothers learn from a cat! We succeeded in carrying Snow 
down into Suffolk and keeping her there. Of course she had fresh 
kittens when we flitted, and being brought in a basket with them 
was kept in the same room several days. Thus her manifest alarm 
and distrust died down, and she accepts the situation loyally, 
having, indeed, now such confidence in her position as to swear at 
all our dogs. How strong and yet controlled is the hunger of cats 
for birds! At St. George’s, Snow was always on the stealthy move 
after unattainable sparrows, reminding me of Irving when Hamlet 
creeps after his father’s ghost; but she never touched a newly 
hatched chicken. On one occasion, however, our housemaid had 
found a stray paroquet in the dining-room. We had divers tropical 
birds at St. George’s, lost possibly in transit to the stores of our 
neighbour, Mr. Jamrach, who had hundreds for sale, or sailors’ 
pets which had escaped from newly arrived ships. Our house- 
maid, having caught this visitor, was holding it in her hand, when 
Snow with a bound struck and instantly killed it. Some say that 
cats distinguish between mice and birds, never playing with the 
latter, but putting them to death at once, lest they should escape. 
This is not always so. Last summer a watchful agile cat of ours 
caught a martin which had built in the stable, and had to dive low 
under the lintel every time it went in and out. The cat, after 
long session on the threshold, caught and carried it off; but whena 
servant who was near pursued her she released the bird, which 
flew away uninjured. On one occasion Snow was much surprised 
and baulked at a capture. I had stuck a stuffed humming-bird at 
the end of a wire into a table nosegay—not a bad finish to such 
an ornament, by the way-—and left the room. Snow must have 
immediately sprung upon this prey, for on returning soon I found 
the humming-bird gone, but its relics, in the shape of wool and 
pepper, sputtered about the table. Hitherto Snow has not turned 
poacher, but we cannot keep the best fed and petted cats from 
poaching, and thus frequently from cruel death. 

' Last summer a great favourite crawled home, slowly dragging 
a heavy iron trap by her mutilated leg. We were able to trace 
her return by the trail which the trap left on the ground, and 
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found that she must have toiled at this task many hundred yards, 
and over seemingly unsurmountable obstacles. The leg was am- 
putated, and she recovered. Some recoveries of cats are most 
astonishing. While in town we had a large enterprising Tom, 
who, fearing no traps there, made such long explorations that he 
came to be called Sir Samuel Baker. One warm evening Sir 
Samuel came home in a sore plight. Though there are no game- 
keepers in London there are boys, and by them Sir Samuel had 
been nearly stoned to death, having his body sorely banged about, 
and two holes made in his pate, from which the blood gushed at 
every movement. Giving him some stiff brandy and water, I 
plugged these with linen, and bandaged his head, which after the 
operation was as big as a cocoa-nut. Then presently, from the 
effect of aleohol and the sense of other relief, Sir Samuel went off 
again ‘on the loose’ for about ten days. At the end of that time 
he returned with the bandages Xe. all securely in their place, 
and his wounds healed. But what insoluble conjectures in the 
cat world his appearance must have given rise to! The dram I 
administered had a remarkable effect, and will often help an 
animal over a dangerous parenthesis in life. I remember trying 
it on an irascible old cock we had at St. George’s. A pet chicken 
there, Master Pip, made himself so much at home in the house 
that on growing up he seemed to lose touch with his kin. This 
caused at last a serious difference with his father, Old Pip, and 
they had a terrible battle in the churchyard—unseen by me, or I 
should have stopped it—among the cold hie jacets of the dead. 
In the heat of combat his father dealt a blindly fierce blow at 
Master Pip, who dodged behind a gravestone, which received the 
stroke, and broke the striker’s beak. Poor fellow, it was all over 
with him then. We rescued the father from his flushed and 
triumphant son, but he was so severely wounded that in a few 
days he had to be killed. At first he was brought to from a 
prostrate condition by brandy, but his broken bill hindered him 
from eating even the softest food, and thus he was put to death to 
be saved from starvation. We brought the parricide down into 
Suffolk, where, still affecting human society, and following my 
wife or myself like a dog, the feeling of the whole fowl colony 
turned against him. He was so savagely treated by them in turn, 
that at last it was necessary to have him killed in sheer mercy. 
How little we know about the influence of opinion or the modes 
of communication among birds. There would seem to be specially 
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free mental as well as material intercourse among flying things, 
The son of my old friend Hansard, Rector of Bethnal Green, some 
time ago made a collection of moths in that parish. There is 
a wonderful world of flying life which comes out after dark, even 
in London. He had caught the female of a rare species of moth, 
and taking it home, presently there came through the open win- 
dow, in the summer air, a male of the same kind. To return to 
birds, we had in our country mere three Canadian geese—at least 
one of the three was a goose, for it laid eggs. I bought them in 
Leadenhall Market, and wanted them to breed in Suffolk. They 
are, I am told, good to eat, and they feed loyally on water plants, 
never wandering off to stacks. Thus I got, as I believed, a gander 
and two geese, but one only of the three was a lady. Somehow 
this got to be known in the bird world, for in the spring there 
came, out of space, from Jove, another mate. I inquired whether 
any neighbour kept Canadian geese, but could hear of none. 
Nevertheless one morning, instead of three there were four Cana- 
dians, two couples. The visitor stayed about five weeks and then 
departed, leaving the odd bachelor disconsolate. Our three had 
been pinioned when I bought them, and they travelled in a basket 
from town. How did the fourth learn of their arrival? It came 
from a distance. An observant neighbour in the next parish told 
me that he had noticed a Canadian goose flying in the direction 
of our mere when the visitor arrived, and he said at the same time 
that he knew of no place where they were kept. 

It is curious that these geese, though greedy enough of grain 
when it is brought to them at the water’s edge, show no percep- 
tion of it elsewhere. They care nothing whatever for the stubble 
or the stack. I had a field “of barley—Hallet’s pedigree, which 
gave twelve coomb an acre from a bushel of seed—last year not 
fifty yards from the mere ; and yet, though their white kinsfolk 
made the most of this opportunity, and reaped a greedy cackling 
harvest, the Canadians disregarded it altogether. Meanwhile 
their intercourse with the outside goose world was unquestionable. 
It was plainly indicated by the visit of the stranger. Yet they 
seemed to learn nothing from their English fellows in the same 
water. Possibly they did not understand them. The white 
geese must have talked about the barley sometimes. It was con- 
tinually in their minds as well as mouths. They were always 
conversing loudly, and they surely referred to it. But the Canadian 
note differs distinctly from theirs, and I never heard of any 
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animal, except man, learning to understand the language of another. 
A common noise may set all tongues wagging around the house, 
but a cock never crows defiance of an ass’s bray, like a saucy M.P.; 
nor—though we may hear of some exceptional solitary attach- 
ment, as between, say, a stable terrier and a pony—does a dog bark 
in reply to the neighing ofa horse. They have no compassion. The 
hen scratches on the dunghill, and the ox looks serenely over the 
stall-door, while the air is rent with the screams of their old com- 
panion the pig, who is being killed before their eyes. The many 
members of a so-called happy family in a well-cared for homestead 
have not the least regard or respect for one another. Amongst 
themselves they know no feelings but those of appetite or fear. It 
seems impossible to imagine a more selfish and sensual society than 
theirs as far as they are concerned ; and the only thing which indi- 
cates any rise above this purely animal level is the devotion which 
some among them pay to man. Though they rear no altar, and 
perform no mystic rite, he, like a god, calls out such phases of 
aspiration as they show, and accepts their homage, sometimes with 
unfeeling serenity, but mostly, let us hope, with a grateful per- 
ception of its guilelessness. Perhaps his appreciation of their 
attachment is often, unconsciously, all the stronger because there 
is none of the same character amongst themselves. 

Among the worshippers of man I need hardly say that dogs 
are most distinguished; but their affection is often curiously 
capricious and exclusive. Rock, for instance, a small collie of 
ours, though, so far as I knew, he had no special domestic grounds 
for his distaste, maintafmed an unscrupulously unfeeling dislike of 
myself, I always treated him well, but he would growl if I 
patted him—when he betrayed the vibrations of anger distinctly 
to the touch—and then at once pointedly gambol and bark around 
my wife. And yet he was so disobedient to her wishes, often 
running away when she took him out for a walk, and wholly dis- 
regarding the most peremptory recall, that she latterly led him ~ 
with a cord. Notwithstanding this restraint, his affection for her, 
when he was not under the uncontrollable impulse of desertion, 
grew to the last. Poor Rock was at length killed by a goods 
train on the Great Eastern line. ‘In his declining days he grew 
deaf and stiff, but now and then took a day or two’s tour in the 
neighbourhood, visiting his acquaintance. I never knew a dog 
thus deliberately entertain himself, except Rock. In his last 
excursion, not having taken a ticket, and being indeed in no great 
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hurry, he was walking moodily down the line about two miles 
from our house, when a train caught him. The driver whistled, 
but Rock either did not hear the warning or was indulging his 
holiday sense of disregard for any such conventional dog-summons, 
however loud ; and thus he was killed. The wayside men kindly 
buried his remains, and told the station-master that a black and 
tan collie had been cut intwo. We thought it was ours, and I sent 
a resurrectionist, who with three or four heaves of a spade dis- 
interred poor Rock’s unmistakable head—as if he had died for high 
treason. 

Tros, so called shortly from Troston, whence he came, is 
another dog of a wholly different character. At Troston he 
shared a roomy kennel with a twin brother, and the two quarrelled 
incessantly and noisily day and night. They never left off. The 
friend who gave me Tros said that at any time, even in the dark 
small hours of a winter’s morning, Tros and his brother could be 
heard going on, like obstructives in Parliament. Judges of dogs, 
I mean the experts, will have nothing to say to him. He fails 
hopelessly in offering the curves of beauty, being indeed quite 
square, but many who reckon intelligence and individuality in 
summing up effects would call him handsome. He is a liver-and- 
white spaniel, with enormous ears on a massive head, and tlie 
hardest, most active body a dog ever had. Nothing hurts him, 
not even his bark, which is so vehement that when he lets it off 
he kicks, like a gun. With all this display of force he is the 
greatest coward I ever knew. He often goes out driving with me, 
but though he feels himself bound to stiffen his tail and comply 
with the traditional formule when he meets another dog, he gives 
scant expression to the usual growl of greeting, and cuts the inter- 
view as short as he can, excusing himself hurriedly, and looking 
back as he canters on by the side of my pony-gig with unconcealed 
backward glances of alarm. To avoid a cow in the road he will 
silently slip aside into the next field, and rejoin me when the 
monster has been passed. An unexpected shout will often send 
him scampering. One dusky summer evening, when I happened 
to be behind a bush in the garden, Tros, not perceiving who it 
was, began to bark at me. On my showing myself with a sudden 
‘Hah!’ he was so startled as to make a rush for the nearest 
gate, against which, in his terror, not being able to jump over it, 
he hurled his carcass with a smash which ought to have broken 
his ribs. But nothing hurts him, 
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With all this cowardice he is whimsically enterprising in his 
aims. He will watch a distant moving object, and if, on reflection, 
he thinks it attainable, he deliberately closes his ears to all re- 
monstrance and dashes off in pursuit. About three-quarters of a 
mile from our house is a windmill-with red sails. The revolving 
tips of these appear successively above some high ground, and 
when first Tros came to us he took them to be the gambols of 
some leaping animal, and, after scrutiny, set off full speed to 
explore. Nothing stops him. He has a genius for disobedience 
which must be unique, but he combines with it the closest, most 
importunate personal affection I ever received from adog. Except 
when engaged in some Quixotic venture he is ever at my heels, 
and after my absence for a day welcomes me back with what 
appears an excess of effervescence. Had I been round the world, 
or shown myself safe after a general engagement, he could not 
deliver himself of wilder cries and leaps. His love, however, 
causes him to be consumed with jealousy. I have an affectionate 
deerhound pup, a grandson of Guy’s, and his mere presence in 
my study gives rise to scenes. Once Tros, who had curled him- 
self up at my feet under my writing-table, dashed out and bit 
young Guy, who is only four months old—and had wriggled up 
to be patted—so sharply as to make him cry out. Generally 
adult dogs tolerate puppies, and overlook the personal liberties 
into which they are led by their ignorance. But this one makes 
no allowance for youth, and resents that which he envies, like a 
man. ‘Tros is the only water-dog I know who goes for long swims 
quite by himself, from*sheer love of the exercise. When we are 
sailing on the mere he will start with us, but soon tolerate our 
artificial procedure no longer, and jump overboard. Then he 
paddles about alone, occasionally hailing the boat as it passes on 
the next tack, but caring neither to come on board nor to land. 
Seasons make no difference to him. However cold the weather, 
Tros will launch himself and visit successive patches of rushes on 
his own account in search of elusive coots, at last quietly swimming 
back across the widest part of the water, which is about twelve 
acres in extent, instead of going ashore and running round its 
edge. A friend of mine was one day much exercised about a 
seemingly strange waterfowl which swam about for some time in 
the middle of the mere, too far off to be clearly discerned, but it 
turned out to be the head of Tros, who was having one of his 
solitary cruises. Tros has a catholic appetite, and deglutition 
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muscles which are remarkable eveninadog. When he is ina hurry 
he will swallow a hard irregular lump of acceptable food, however 
unpromisingly big, like a pill, Among other things he is very 
fond of maize. There is a bin of this in a certain outhouse, and 
when my wife or I approach it the fowls, geese, ducks, pigeons, 
and turkeys who may happen to be about hasten up for a possible 
mouthful. They generally get it, and are soon around one’s feet 
making the most of the occasion. Then Tros charges full tilt 
among them for his share, not biting, but tossing them aside 


greedily, and crunching the maize like a pig. He looks at us re- 
proachfully when we feed the fowls with only barley and buck- 
wheat, for that grist is too small for his mill. His greatest friend 
on the premises is a sandy cat, which he licks, and which rubs 
up against him, purring. His chief enemy is a St. Bernard, four 
times his weight. Barry is a magnificent dog. He has the true 
monastic white marking, double dew-claws, and most affectionate 
eyes. Though good-tempered, he has a curious habit of ‘ growl- 
' ingly’ asserting his right to a dog biscuit with which he has been 
presented, but for which he feels no immediate need, by sitting on 
it ; like a Hindoo over a spot where he has buried tieasure. Then 
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Tros cruises about him with narrowing circles and an affectation 
of indifference, hoping that Barry will get up. Hence come 
snarls ; and Tros stiffens himself. They have not fought yet, but 
the situation is strained, as diplomatists say, and some day they 
will overstep the limit of armed neutrality. Tros has, I think, 
more minds and moods than any dog I have known. His 
servility is at times quite humiliating to witness. He has the 
power of spreading out his four legs at right angles to his body— 
after an heraldic fashion—and going slowly on his belly, like a 
laden barge, when he wishes us to understand that he dislikes a 
suggestion. Thus he crawls with the pace of a snail, but without 
the arched crest and erect head which has often struck me as 
inconsistent with the sluggish procedure of that animal. Tros 
ostentatiously abases himself, and sometimes lies as flat and 
motionless as a mat, especially when summoned from the fireside 
to his outdoor kennel. One can, then, hardly believe that he is 
the same dog who charges windmills and discharges such vigorous 
overloaded shots of bark as frequently characterise his utterances. 
He is also, I am sorry to say, very greedy, not with the frankness 
of hunger, but with sensual subtlety. He will, for example, employ 
a parenthesis or gap in the domestic concern which is always felt 
for his behaviour, in appropriating forbidden victuals. When, for 
example, I have been absent for a day, Tros, as I have said, 
signalises my return with bounds and caresses, but in the middle 
of these he will run under the sideboard and hastily drink the 
milk put out for Snow and her kittens, as if in the hurry of joy 
he thought he might be forgiven for forgetting himself. There is, 
however, I fear, cunning in his greediness. 

It is difficult to disentangle motives both in dogs and in men. 
Tros is very expert in catching bits of biscuit, but when he fancies 
that there is likely to be a descent of these dainties he does not 
dispose of the morsel last caught, but, lest the supply should sud- 
denly cease, he goes on opening his capacious mouth till it is as 
full of scraps as that of a monkey is of nuts on a Whit-Monday at 
the Zoological Gardens. Tros waits till he can hold no more. 
But he always stands receptive as long as donations are made. 
Then he retires to count his collection, like a man who has been 
holding a plate after a charity sermon. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that all animals are greedy. 
Last night, at supper, we had roast wood-pigeon. Now Tros and 
Snow are rather importunate at meal times. They look on 
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anxiously, and press for scraps, and they are both very fond of 
pigeon. On this occasion Tros bolted his gains, though some- 
times with an inevitable crunch; and when we gave Snow a 
portion she began to eat gladly. In a minute, however, she left 
off to call her kittens to the feast. As they did not respond—not 
being indeed in the room—she made a tour of the parlour with a 
juicy bone in her mouth, seeking them. Then, fond as she is of 
pigeon, she left off eating till presently her children came in to 
share her enjoyment. Tros does not seem to be able to realise 
any such phase of self-sacrifice, but always shamelessly and 
greedily puts in his claim when there is anything going in the 
shape of food. The other day we had a fresh store of linseed-oil 
cake brought for the cows and sheep, and two men were busy for 
some time in carrying it up the granary steps. A few cakes were 
broken, and the dogs got some scraps, also the sorrel mare which 
had drawn the load from Thurston Station. Tros would have 
eaten a ton if he could have held it, and left off at last by reason 
of sheer vexatious incapacity. Nevertheless he is irresistibly 
amiable and intelligently affectionate. He has just now, in my 
study, after sitting and looking fondly at me for some time, come 
up and put his chin on my thigh, at the same time raising his paw, 
as if praying for silence, like a toast-master. But he merely 
wishes to intimate that his heart is so full that he must let me 
know what he feels, and will not trouble me to speak. There is no 
biscuit going, nor anything to eat. The gesture is one of sheer 
irrepressible love. Now that this gush of affection has passed 
he has laid him down to sleep, and, to judge by his quivering 
nostrils and jerking paws, is already dreaming. 

How distinct are the characters of animals which are often 
heedlessly classed and confounded together! There is strongly 
marked individuality even in a hen-yard or on a duck-pond. 
This, however, would seem to be most discernible in horses 
and dogs. I have given instances of it in the latter, and 
might tell something about the tempers of the former. All 
horses have their fancies, and know perfectly well whom they 
have to deal with. I am just now much exercised with White- 
foot, a sorrel mare, which I bought when young, and has lately come 
out of the hands of a professional breaker with two or three tiresome 
' whims. Ido not think that he understood her. When an unbroken 
filly she was most obedient to me. One day I found her in 
the drawing-room. To reach it she had walked into the house by 
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the front entrance, and, after traversing a corridor some forty feet 
long, had passed through three doorways. There she was, cor- 
sumed with curiosity, examining furniture, smelling nick-nacks, 
and looking out of the window. I expected a scene, since she was 
as good as wild, having never been made acquainted with saddle, 
bridle, or shoe. Yet she behaved like a young lady, not 
only daintily walking about among chairs and tables without 
damage, but exhibiting solitary self-consciousness, especially when 
she came to look at herself in a mirror. This she did with 
much interest, getting first one side of her face and then the 
other into the most appreciable position. It seemed to me that 
she smiled. When she had gazed her fill I said, ‘ Now come out, 
my dear.’ Then she put her warm velvety nose into the hollow of 
my uplifted hand and followed me, as I walked backwards like a 
courtier, into the paddock. And yet the professional breaker had 
found her hard to manage. She was evidently too refined for 
him, and resented his coarse manners. Horses show deliberate 
resentment. Years ago we had two piebalds, Marcus and Tag. 
I possess their portraits, but knew them not, as they lived before 
I was born. You might—it was so related to me when a boy by 
my elders—eall Tag anything but a ‘blackguard.’ Tradition says 
that an incredulous guest having been told this one evening after 
dinner, went up by himself to Tag before breakfast the next 
morning and quite quietly said, ‘ Tag, you are a blackguard.’ He 
was thankful to get into the house with only half his coat torn off 
his back. Tag flew at him, open-mouthed, at once. 

There are divers stories about Marcus and Tag. I came upon 
one quite new to me two days ago, illustrating the sagacity 
with which horses know whom they have to deal with. The 
teller of the story was an old man, now past his work, at Barton, 
and he told it in the purest Suffolk, to which no pen can do 
justice, and therefore I will not pretend to reproduce it. ‘I 
looked after sheep and stock,’ he said, ‘ for sixty years, mostly 
on Mr. Cooper’s farm, and I knew your grandfather right 
well. He had two piebald horses, you might have heard tell of ?* 
I acquiesced, and said that I had a picture of the two together. 
‘Well,’ he continued, ‘the old gentleman he used to ride they, 
but he always read when he- was a-riding. One day, I mind 
it well, he was a-going to Bury, and he set off, with his book 
in his hand, on one of them piebald horses. The horse went 
as far as Barton Church and then turned round and walked back, 
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the old gentleman reading all the while. When the horse stopped 
and he looked up and found himself at home instead of at Bury, 
he says to his man, says he, “ You put the saddle on the other.” 
So he rode the other piebald off towards Bury, a-reading all the 
time ; but he hadn’t got half-way before he turned back, and the 
old gentleman he presently found himself again at Bartonmere. 
So says he to his man, “I won’t have the saddle on neither of 
them. I'll walk to Bury.”’ Both Marcus and Tag knew whom 
they had to deal with, just like a pony I have now, ‘ Bessie.’ If 
my wife drives her she crawls. The moment she knows that the 
reins are in my hand—and she knows it at once—she goes like 
the wind. And yet I hardly ever take hold of the whip. We 
are excellent friends. When she hears me come into the stable, 
she lifts her right foot and taps against the side of her loose box. 
That means, ‘I want a dog biscuit.’ This she gets, after I have 
replied, ‘ First say ‘* Houyhnhnms,”’ which she says; though, as 
far as I know, she has never read ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ 
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WHEN a man and a bear meet together casually in an American 
forest, it makes a great deal of difference, to the two parties con- 
cerned at least, whether the bear eats the man or the man eats 
the bear. We haven’t the slightest difficulty in deciding after- 
wards which of the two, in each particular case, has been the 
eater, and which the eaten. Here, we say, is the grizzly that eat the 
man; or, here is the man that smoked and dined off the hams of 
the grizzly. Basing our opinion upon such familiar and well-known 
instances, we are apt to take it for granted far too readily that 
between eating and being eaten, between the active and the passive 
voice of the verb edo, there exists necessarily a profound and im- 
passable native antithesis. To swallow an oyster is, in our own 
personal histories, so very different a thing from being swallowed 
by a shark that we can hardly realise at first the’underlying fun- 
damental identity of eating with mere coalescence. And yet, at 
the very outset of the art of feeding, when the nascent animal 
first began to indulge in this very essential animal practice, one 
may fairly say that no practical difference as yet existed between 
the creature that ate and the creature that was eaten. After the 
man and the bear had finished their little meal, if one may be 
frankly metaphorical, it was impossible to decide whether the re- 
maining being was the man or the bear, or which of the two had 
swallowed the other. The dinner having been purely mutual, 
the resulting animal represented both the litigants equally ; just 
as, in cannibal New Zealand, the chief who ate up his brother chief 
was held naturally to inherit the goods and chattels of the van- 
quished and absorbed rival, whom he had thus literally and phy- 
sically incorporated. 

A jelly-speck, floating about at his ease in a drop of stagnant 
water under the: field of a microscope, collides accidentally with 
another jelly-speck who happens to be travelling in the opposite 
direction across the same miniature ocean. What thereupon 
occurs? One jelly-speck rolls*itself gradually into the other, so 
that, instead of two, there is now one; and the united body pro- 
ceeds to float away quite unconcernedly, without waiting to trouble 
itself for a second with the profound metaphysical question, which 
28—5 
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half of it is the original personality, and which half the devoured 
and digested. In these minute and very simple animals there is 
absolutely no division of labour between part and part; every 
bit of the jelly-like mass is alike head and foot and mouth and 
stomach. The jelly-speck has no permanent limbs, but it keeps 
putting forth vague arms and legs every now and then from one 
side or the other ; and with these temporary and ever-dissolving 
members it crawls along merrily through its tiny drop of stagnant 
water. If two of the legs or arms happen to knock up casually 
against one another, they coalesce at once, just like two drops of 
water on a window-pane, or two strings of treacle slowly spreading 
along the surface of a plate. When the jelly-speck meets any 
edible thing—a bit of dead plant, a wee creature like itself, a 
microscopic egg—it proceeds to fold its own substance slimily 
around it, making, as it were, a temporary mouth for the purpose 
of swallowing it, and a temporary stomach for the purpose of 
quietly digesting and assimilating it afterwards. Thus what at 
one moment is a foot may at the next moment become a mouth, 
and at the moment after that again a rudimentary stomach. 
The animal has no skin and no body, no outside and no inside, 
no distinction of parts or members, no individuality, no identity. 
Roll it up into one with antther of its kind, and it couldn’t tell 
you itself a minute afterwards which of the two it had really been 
a minute before. The question of personal identity is here con- 
siderably mixed. 

But as soon as we get to rather larger creatures of the same 
type, the antithesis between the eater and the eaten begins to 
assume a more definite character. The big jelly-bag approaches 
a good many smaller jelly-bags, microscopic plants, and other ap- 
propriate food-stuffs, and, surrounding them rapidly with its crawl- 
ing arms, envelopes them in its own substance, which closes be- 
hind them and gradually digests them. Everybody knows, by 
name at least, that revolutionary and evolutionary hero, the 
amcba—the terror of theologians, the pet of professors, and the 
insufferable bore of the general reader. Well, this parlous and 
subversive little animal consists of a comparatively large mass of 
soft jelly, pushing forth slender lobes, like threads or fingers, froin 
its own substance, and gliding about, by means of these tiny legs, 
over water-plants and other submerged surfaces. But though it 
can literally turn itself inside out, like a glove, it still has some 
faint beginnings of a mouth and stomach, for it generally takes 
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in food and absorbs water through a particular part of its sur- 
face, where the slimy mass of its body is thinnest. Thus the 
amoeba may be said really to eat and drink, though quite de- 
void of any special organs for eating or drinking. 

The particular point to which I wish to draw attention here, 
however, is this: that even the very simplest and most primitive 
animals do discriminate somehow between what is eatable and 
what isn’t. The amceba has no eyes, no nose, no mouth, no 
tongue, no nerves of taste, no special means of discrimination of 
any kind; and yet, so long as it meets only grains of sand or bits 
of shell, it makes no effort in any way to swallow them; but the 
moment it comes across a bit of material fit for its food, it begins 
at once to spread its clammy fingers around the nutritious morsel. 
The fact is, every part of the amceba’s body apparently possesses, 
in a very vague form, the first beginnings of those senses which 
in us are specialised and confined to a single spot. And it is 
because of the light which the ameeba thus incidentally casts upon 
the nature of the specialised senses in higher animals that I have 
ventured once more to drag out of the private life of his native 
pond that already too notorious and obtrusive ihizopod. 

With us lordly human beings, at the extreme opposite end 
in the scale of being from the microscopic jelly-specks, the art 
of feeding and the mechanism which provides for it have both 
reached a very high state of advanced perfection. We have slowly 
evolved a tongue and palate on the one hand, and French cooks 
and paté de foie gras on the other. But while everybody knows 
practically how things taste to us, and which things respectively 
we like and dislike, comparatively few people ever recognise that 
the sense of taste is not merely intended as a source of gratifica- 
tion, but serves a useful purpose in our bodily economy, in inform- 
ing us what we ought to eat and what to refuse. Paradoxical as 
it may sound at first to most people, nice things are, in the main, 
things that are good for us, and nasty things are poisonous or 
otherwise injurious. That we often practically find the exact con- 
trary the case (alas!) is due, not to the provisions of nature, but 
to the artificial surroundings in which we live, and to the cunning 
way in which we flavour up unwholesome food, so as to deceive 
and cajole the natural palate.. Yet, after all, it is a pleasant 
gospel that what we like is really. good for us, and, when we have 
made some small allowances for artificial conditions, it is in the 
main a true one also. 
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The sense of taste, which in the lowest animals is diffused 
equally over the whole frame, is in ourselves and other higher 
creatures concentrated in a special part of the body, namely the 
mouth, where the food about to be swallowed is chewed and other- 
wise prepared beforehand for the work of digestion. Now it is, of 
course, quite clear that some sort of supervision must be exercised 
by the body over the kind of food that is going to be put into it. 
Common experience teaches us that prussic acid and pure opium 
are undesirable foodstuffs in large quantities; that raw spirits, 
petroleum, and red lead should be sparingly partaken of by the 
judicious feeder; and that even green fruit, the bitter end of 
cucumber, and the berries of deadly nightshade are unsatisfactory 
articles of diet when continuously persisted in. If, at the very 
outset of our digestive apparatus, we hadn’t a sort of automatic 
premonitory adviser upon the kinds of food we ought or ought not 
to indulge in, we should naturally commit considerable impru- 
dences in the way of eating and drinking—even more than we do 
at present. Natural selection has therefore provided us with a 
fairly efficient guide in this respect in the sense of taste, which 
is placed at the very threshold, as it were, of our digestive 
mechanism. It is the duty of taste to warn us against uneatable 
things, and to recommend to our favourable attention eatable and 
wholesome ones; and, on the whole, in spite of small occasional 
remissness, it performs this duty with creditable success. 

Taste, however, is not equally distributed over the whole sur- 
face of the tongue alike. There are three distinct regions or 
tracts, each of which has to perform its own special office and 
function. The tip of the tongue is concerned mainly with pun- 
gent and acrid tastes; the middle portion is sensitive chiefly to 
sweets and bitters; while the back or lower portion confines 
itself almost entirely to the flavours of roast meats, butter, oils, 
and other rich or fatty substances. There are very good reasons 
for this subdivision of faculties in the tongue, the object being, as 
it were, to make each piece of food undergo three separate exami- 
nations (like ‘ smalls,’ ‘ mods,’ and ‘ greats’ at Oxford), which must 
be successively passed before it is admitted into full participation 
in the human economy. The first examination, as we shall shortly 
see, gets rid at once of substances which would be actively and 
immediately destructive to the very tissues of the mouth and 
body ; the second discriminates between poisonous and chemically 
harmless foodstuffs ; and the third merely decides the minor ques- 
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tion whether the particular food is likly to prove then and there 
wholesome or indigestible to the particular person. The sense of 
taste proceeds, in fact, upon the principle of gradual selection and 
elimination ; it refuses first what is positively destructive, next 
what is more remotely deleterious, and finally what is only unde- 
sirable or over-luscious. 

When we want to assure ourselves, by means of taste, about 
any unknown object—say a lump of some white stuff, which may 
be crystal, or glass, or alum, or borax, or quartz, or rocksalt—we 
put the tip of the tongue against it gingerly. If it begins to 
burn us, we draw it away more or less rapidly, with an accompani- 
ment in language strictly dependent upon our personal habits and 
manners. The test we thus occasionally apply, even in the civilised 
adult state, to unknown bodies is one that is being applied every 
day and all day long by children and savages. Unsophisticated 
humanity is constantly putting everything it sees up to its mouth 
in a frank spirit of experimental inquiry as to its gustatory pro- 
perties. In civilised life, we find everything ready labelled and 
assorted for us ; we comparatively seldom require to roll the con- 
tents of a suspicious bottle (in very small quantities) doubtfully 
upon the tongue in order to discover whether it is pale sherry or 
Chili vinegar, Dublin stout or mushroom ketchup. But in the 
savage state, from which, geologically and biologically speaking, 
we have only just emerged, bottles and labels do not exist. Primi- 
tive man, therefore, in his sweet simplicity, has only two modes 
open before him for deciding whether the things he finds are or 
are not strictly edible. . The first thing he does is to sniff at them, 
and smell being, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has well put it, an anti- 
cipatory taste, generally gives him some idea of what the thing 
is likely to prove. The second thing he does is to pop it into his 
mouth, and proceed practically to examine its further charac- 
teristics, 

Strictly speaking, with the tip of the tongue one can’t really 
taste at all. If you put a small drop of honey or of oil of bitter 
almonds on that part of the mouth, you will find (no doubt to 
your great surprise) that it produces no effect of any sort; you 
only taste it when it begins slowly to diffuse itself, and reaches the 
true tasting region in the middle distance. But if you put a 
little cayenne or mustard on the same part, you will find that it 
bites you immediately--the experiment should be tried sparingly 
—while if you put it lower down in the mouth you will swallow it 
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almost without noticing the pungency of the stimulant. The 
reason is, that the tip of the tongue is supplied only with nerves 
which are really nerves of touch, not nerves of taste proper; they 
belong to a totally different main branch, and they go to a different 
centre in the brain, together with the very similar threads which 
supply the nerves of smell for mustard and pepper. That is why 
the smell and taste of these pungent substances are so much 
alike, as everybody must have noticed ; a good sniff at a mustard- 
pot producing almost the same irritating effects as an incautious 
mouthful. As a rule, we don’t accurately distinguish, it is true, 
between these different regions of taste in the mouth in ordinary 
life ; but that is because we usually roll our food about instinctively, 
without paying much attention to the particular part affected by 
it. Indeed, when one is trying deliberate experiments in the 
subject, in order to test the varying sensitiveness of the different 
parts to different substances, it is necessary to keep the tongue 
quite dry, in order to isolate the thing you are experimenting 
with, and prevent its spreading to all parts of the mouth together. 
In actual practice this result is obtained in a rather ludicrous 
manner—by blowing upon the tongue, between each experiment, 
with a pair of bellows. To such undignified expedients does the 
pursuit of science lead the ardent modern psychologist. Those do- 
mestic rivals of Dr. Forbes Winslow, the servants, who behold the 
enthusiastic investigator alternately drying bis tongue in this ridi- 
culous fashion, asif he were a blacksmith’s fire, and then squeezing 
out a single drop of essence of pepper, vinegar, or beef-tea from a 
glass syringe upon the dry surface, not unnaturally arrive at the 
conclusion that master has gone stark mad, and that, in their 
private opinion, it’s the microscope and the skeleton as has done it. 
Above all things, we don’t want to be flayed alive. So the 
kinds of tastes discriminated by the tip of the tongue are the 
pungent, like pepper, cayenne, and mustard; the astringent, like 
borax and alum; the alkaline, like soda and potash ; the acid, like 
vinegar and green fruit ; and the saline, like salt and ammonia. 
Almost all the bodies likely to give rise to such tastes (or, more 
correctly, sensations of touch in the tongue) are obviously un- 
wholesome and destructive in their character, at least when taken 
in large quantities. Nobody wishes to drink nitric acid by the 
quart. The first business of this part of the tongue is, therefore, 
to warn us emphatically against caustic substances and corrosive 
acids—against vitriol and kerosine, spirits of wine and ether, cap- 
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sicums and burning leaves or roots, such as those of the common 
English lords-and-ladies. Things of this sort are immediately 
destructive to the very tissues of the tongue and palate ; if taken 
incautiously in too large doses, they burn the skin off the roof of 
the mouth ; and when swallowed they play havoc, of course, with 
our internal arrangements. It is highly advisable, therefore, to 
have an immediate warning of these extremely dangerous sub- 
stances, at the very outset of our feeding apparatus. 

This kind of taste hardly differs from touch or burning. The 
sensibility of the tip of the tongue is only a very slight modi- 
fication of the sensibility possessed by the skin generally, and 
especially by the inner folds over all delicate parts of the body. 
We all know that common caustic burns us wherever it touches ; 
and it burns the tongue, only in a somewhat more marked manner. 
Nitric or sulphuric acid attacks the fingers each after its own kind. 
A mustard plaister makes us tingle almost immediately ; and the 
action of mustard on the tongue hardly differs, except in being 
more instantaneous and more discriminative. Cantharides work in 
just the same way. If you cut a red pepper in two and rub it on 
your neck it will sting just as it does when put into soup (this 
experiment, however, is best tried upon one’s younger brother; if 
made personally, it hardly repays the trouble and annoyance). 
Even vinegar and other acids, rubbed into the skin, are followed 
by a slight tingling; while the effect of brandy, applied, say, to 
the arms, is gently stimulating and pleasurable, somewhat in the 
same way as when normally swallowed in conjunction with the 
habitual seltzer. In short, most things which give rise to distinct 
tastes when applied to the tip of the tongue, give rise to fainter 
sensations when applied to the skin generally. And one hardly 
needs to be reminded that pepper or vinegar placed (accidentally 
as a rule) on the inner surface of the eyelids produces a very dis- 
tinct and unpleasant smart. 

The fact is, the liability to be chemically affected by pungent 
or acid bodies is common to every part of the skin ; but it is least 
felt where the tough outer skin is thickest, and most felt where 
that skin is thinnest, and the nerves are most plentifully dis- 
tributed near the surface. A mustard plaister would probably fail 
to draw at all on one’s heel or the palm of one’s hand ; while it is 
decidedly painful on one’s neck or chest; and a mere speck of 
mustard inside the eyelid gives one positive torture for hours to- 
gether. Now, the tip of the tongue is just a part of one’s body 
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specially set aside for this very object, provided with an extremely 
thin skin, and supplied with an immense number of nerves, on 
purpose so as to be easily affected by all such pungent, alkaline, 
or spirituous substances. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would probably 
conclude that it was deliberately designed by Providence to warn 
us against a wicked indulgence in the brandy and seltzer afore- 
said. 

At first sight it might seem as though there were hardly 
enough of such pungent and fiery things in existence to make it 
worth while for us to be provided with a special mechanism for 
guarding against them. That is true enough, no doubt, as regards 
our modern civilised life ; though, even now, it is perhaps just as 
well that our children should have an internal monitor (other than 
conscience) to dissuade them immediately from indiscriminate 
indulgence in photographic chemicals, the contents of stray medi- 
cine bottles, and the best dried West India chilies. But in an 
earlier period of progress, and especially in tropical countries 
(where the Darwinians have now decided the human race made its 
first début upon this or any other stage), things were very different 
indeed. Pungent and poisonous plants and fruits abounded on 
every side. We have all of us in our youth been taken in by 
some too cruelly waggish companion, who insisted upon making 
us eat the bright, glossy leaves of the common English arum, 
which without look pretty and juicy enough, but within are full of 
the concentrated essence of pungency and profanity. Well, there 
are hundreds of such plants, even in cold climates, to tempt the 
eyes and poison the veins of unsuspecting cattle or childish 
humanity. There is buttercup, so horribly acrid that cows care- 
fully avoid it in their closest cropped pastures ; and yet your cow 
is not usually a too dainty animal. There is aconite, the deadly 
poison with which Dr. Lamson removed his troublesome relatives. 
There is baneberry, whose very name sufficiently describes its 
dangerous nature. There are horse-radish, and stinging rocket, 
and biting wall-pepper, and still smarter water-pepper, and worm- 
wood, and nightshade, and spurge, and hemlock, and half a dozen 
other equally unpleasant weeds. All of these have acquired their 
pungent and poisonous properties, just as nettles have acquired 
their sting, and thistles their thorns, in order to prevent animals 
from browzing upon them and destroying them. And the animals in 
turn have acquired a very delicate sense of pungency on purpose 
to warn them beforehand of the existence of such dangerous and 
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undesirable qualities in the plants which they might otherwise be 
tempted incautiously to swallow. 

In tropical woods, where our ‘hairy quadrumanous ancestor’ 
(Darwinian for the primeval monkey, from whom we are presum- 
ably descended) used playfully to disport himself, as yet uncon- 
scious of his glorious destiny as the remote progenitor of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the late Mr. Peace—in tropical woods, such 
acrid or pungent fruits and plants are particularly common, and 
correspondingly annoying. The fact is, our primitive forefather 
and all the other monkeys are, or were, confirmed fruit-eaters. 
But to guard against their depredations a vast number of tropical 
fruits and nuts have acquired disagreeable or fiery rinds and shells, 
which suffice to deter the bold aggressor. It may not be nice to 
get your tongue burnt with a root or fruit, but it is at least a great. 
deal better than getting poisoned; and, roughly speaking, pun- 
gency in external nature exactly answers to the rough gaudy labels 
which some chemists paste on bottles containing poisons. It 
means to say, ‘This fruit or leaf, if you eat it in any quantities, 
will kill you.’ That is the true explanation of capsicums, pimento, 
colocynth, croton oil, the upas tree, and the vast majority of bitter, 
acrid, or fiery fruits and leaves. If we had to pick up our own 
livelihood, as our naked ancestors had to do, from roots, seeds, and 
berries, we should far more readily appreciate this simple truth. 
We should know that a great many more plants than we now 
suspect are bitter or pungent, and therefore poisonous. Even 
in England we are familiar enough with such defences as those 
possessed by the outer rind of the walnut; but the tropical cashew- 
nut has a rind so intensely acrid that it blisters the lips and fin- 
gers instantaneously, in the same way as cantharides would do. 
I believe that on the whole, taking nature throughout, more fruits 
and nuts are poisonous, or intensely bitter, or very fiery, than are 
sweet, luscious, and edible. 

‘But,’ says that fidgety person, the hypothetical objector 
(whom one always sets up for the express purpose of promptly 
knocking him down again), ‘if it be the business of the fore part 
of the tongue to warn us against pungent and acrid substances, 
how comes it that we purposely use such things as mustard, 
pepper, curry-powder, and vinegar?’ Well, in themselves all 
these things are, strictly speaking, bad for us; but in small quan- 
tities they act as agreeable stimulants; and we take care in pre- 
paring most of them to get rid of the most objectionable properties. 
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Moreover, we use them, not as foods, but merely as condiments, 
One drop of oil of capsicums is enough to kill a man, if taken 
undiluted ; but in actual practice we buy it in such a very diluted 
form that comparatively little harm arises from using it. Still, 
very young children dislike all these violent stimulants, even in 
small quantities ; they won’t touch mustard, pepper, or vinegar, 
and they recoil at once from wine or spirits. It is only by slow 
degrees that we learn these unnatural tastes, as our nerves get 
blunted and our palates jaded ; and we all know that the old 
Indian who can eat. nothing but dry curries, devilled biscuits, 
anchovy paste, pepper-pot, mulligatawny soup, Worcestershire 
sauce, preserved ginger, hot pickles, fiery sherry, and neat cognac, 
is also a person with no digestion, a fragmentary liver, and very 
little chance of getting himself accepted by any safe and solvent 
insurance office. Throughout, the warning in itself is a useful 
one ; it is we who foolishly and persistently disregard it. Alcohol, 
for example, tells us at once that it is bad for us; yet we manage 
so to dress it up with flavouring matters and dilute it with water 
that we overlook the fiery character of the spirit itself. But that 
alcohol is in itself a bad thing (when freely indulged in) has been 
so abundantly demonstrated in the history of mankind that it 
hardly needs any further proof. 

The middle region of the tongue is the part with which we 
experience sensations of taste proper—that is to say, of sweetness 
and bitterness. Ina healthy, natural state all sweet things are 
pleasant to us, and all bitters (even if combined with sherry) 
unpleasant. The reason for this is easy enough to understand. 
It carries us back at once into those primeval tropical forests 
where our ‘hairy ancestor’ used to diet himself upon the fruits 
of the earth in due season. Now, almost all edible fruits, 
roots, and tubers contain sugar; and therefore the presence of 
sugar is, in the wild condition, as good a rough test of whether 
anything is good to eat as one could easily find. In fact, the 
argument cuts both ways: edible fruits are sweet because they are 
intended for man and other animals to eat; and man and other 
animals have a tongue pleasurably affected by sugar because 
sugary things in nature are for them in the highest degree edible. 
Our early progenitors formed their taste upon oranges, mangoes, 
bananas, and grapes ; upon sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, dates, and 
wild honey. There is scarcely anything fitted for human food 
in the vegetable world (and our earliest ancestors were most 
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undoubted vegetarians) which does not contain sugar in considerable 
quantities. In temperate climates (where man is but a recent 
intruder), we have taken, it is true, to regarding wheaten bread as 
the staff of life; but in our native tropics enormous populations 
still live almost exclusively upon plantains, bananas, bread-fruit, 
yams, sweet potatoes, dates, cocoanuts, melons, cassava, pine-apples, 
and fits. Our nerves have been adapted to the circumstances of 
our early life as a race in tropical forests; and we still retain a 
marked liking for sweets of every sort. Not content with our 
strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, pears, 
cherries, plums, and other northern fruits, we ransack the world 
for dates, figs, raisins, and oranges. Indeed, in spite of our acquired 
meat-eating propensities, it may be fairly said that fruits and 
seeds (including wheat, rice, peas, beans, and other grains and 
pulse) still form by far the most important element in the food- 
stuffs of human populations generally. 

But besides the natural sweets, we have also taken to producing 
artificial ones. Has any housewife ever realised the alarming con- 
dition of cookery in the benighted generations before the invention 
of sugar? Itis really almost too appalling to think about. So 
many things that we now look upon as all but necessaries—cakes, 
puddings, made dishes, confectionery, preserves, sweet biscuits, 
jellies, cooked fruits, tarts, and so forth—were then practically 
quite impossible. Fancy attempting nowadays to live a single 
day without sugar ; no tea, no coffee, no jam, no pudding, no cake, 
no sweets, no hot toddy before one goes to bed; the bare idea of 
it is too terrible. And yet that was really the abject condition 
of all the civilised world up to the middle of the middle ages. 
Horace’s punch was sugarless and lemonless; the gentle Virgil 
never tasted the congenial cup of afternoon tea; and Socrates 
went from his cradle to his grave without ever knowing the flavour 
of peppermint bull’s eyes. How the children managed to spend 
their Saturday as, or their weekly obolws, is a profound mystery. 
To be sure, people had honey ; but honey is rare, dear, and scanty ; 
it can never have filled one quarter the place that sugar fills in 
our modern affections. . Try for a moment to realise drinking 
honey with one’s whisky-and-water, or doing the year’s preserving 
with a pot of best Narbonne,-and you get at once a common 
measure of the difference between the two as practical sweeteners. 
Nowadays, we get sugar from cane and beetroot in abundance, 
while sugar-maples and palm-trees of various sorts afford a con- 
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siderable supply to remoter countries. But the childhood of th 
little Greeks and Romans must have been absolutely unlighted 
by a single ray of joy from chocolate creams or Everton toffee. 

The consequence of this excessive production of sweets in 
modern times is, of course, that we have begun to distrust the 
indications afforded us by the sense of taste in this particular as 
to the wholesomeness of various objects. We can mix sugar with 
anything we like, whether it had sugar in it to begin with or 
otherwise ; and by sweetening and flavouring we can give a false 
palatableness to even the worst and most indigestible rubbish, 
such as plaster-of-Paris, largely sold under the name of sugared 
almonds to the ingenuous youth of two hemispheres. But in un- 
touched nature the test rarely or never fails. As long as fruits are 
unripe and unfit for human food, they are green and sour ; as soon 
as they ripen they become soft and sweet, and usually acquire 
some bright colour as a sort of advertisement of their edibility. 
In the main, bar the accidents of civilisation, whatever is sweet is 
good to eat—nay more, is meant to be eaten; it is only our own 
perverse folly that makes us sometimes think all nice things bad 
for us, and all wholesome things nasty. In a state of nature, the 
exact opposite is really the case. One may observe, too, that 
children, who are literally young savages in more senses than one, 
stand nearer to the primitive feeling in this respect than grown- 
up people. They unaffectedly like sweets; adults, who have grown 
more accustomed to the artificial meat diet, don’t, as a rule, care 
much for puddings, cakes, and made dishes. (May I venture paren- 
thetically to add, any appearance to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that I am not a vegetarian, and that I am far from desiring to 
bring down upon my devoted head the imprecation pronounced 
against the rash person who would rob a poor man of his beer. 
It is quite possible to believe that vegetarianism was the starting- 
point of the race, without wishing to consider it also as the goal; 
just as it is quite possible to regard clothes as purely artificial 
products of civilisation, without desiring personally to return to 
the charming simplicity of the Garden of Eden.) 

Bitter things in nature at large, on the contrary, are almost 
invariably poisonous. Strychnia, for example, is intensely bitter, 
and it is well known that life cannot be supported on strychnia 
alone for more than a few hours. Again, colocynth and aloes are 
far from being wholesome food stuffs, for a continuance ; and the 
bitter end of cucumber does not conduce to the highest standard 
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of good living. The bitter matter in decaying apples is highly 
injurious when swallowed, which it isn’t likely to be by anybody 
who ever tastes it. Wormwood and walnut-shells contain other 
bitter and poisonous principles; absinthe, which is made from one 
of them, is a favourite slow poison with the fashionable young men 
of Paris, who wish to escape prematurely from ‘ Le monde oi l’on 
sennuie.’ But prussic acid is the commonest component in all 
natural bitters, being found in bitter almonds, apple pippins, the 
kernels of mango-stones, and many other seeds and fruits. Indeed, 
one may say roughly that the object of nature generally is to 
prevent the actual seeds of edible fruits from being eaten and 
digested; and for this purpose, while she stores the pulp with 
sweet juices, she encloses the seed itself in hard stony coverings, 
and makes it nasty with bitter essences. Eat an orange-pip, and 
you will promptly observe how effectual is this arrangement. As 
a rule, the outer rind of nuts is bitter, and the inner kernel of 
edible fruits. The tongue thus warns us immediately against 
bitter things, as being poisonous, and prevents us, automatically, 
from swallowing them. 

‘But how is it,’ asks our objector again, ‘that so many poisons 
are tasteless, or even, like sugar of lead, pleasant to the palate ?’ 
The answer is (you see, we knock him down again, as usual) 
because these poisons are themselves for the most part artificial 
products ; they do not occur in a state of nature, at least in man’s 
ordinary surroundings. Almost every poisonous thing that we 
are really liable to meet with in the wild state we are warned 
against at once by the sense of taste; but of course it would be 
absurd to suppose that natural selection could have produced a 
mode of warning us against poisons which have never before 
occurred in human experience. One might just as well expect 
that it should have rendered us dynamite-proof, or have given us 
a skin like the hide of a rhinoceros to protect us against the 
future contingency of the invention of rifles. 

Sweets and bitters are really almost the only tastes proper, 
almost the only ones discriminated by this central and truly 
gustatory region of the tongue and palate. Most so-called 
flavourings will be found on strict examination to be nothing more 
than mixtures with these of certain smells or else of pungent, 
salty, or alkaline matters, distinguished as such by the tip of the 
tongue. For instance, paradoxical as it sounds to say so, cinna- 
mon has really no taste at all, but only a smell. Nobody will ever 
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believe this on first hearing, but nothing on earth is easier than 
to put it to the test. Take a small piece of cinnamon, hold your 
nose tightly, rather high up, between the thumb and finger, and 
begin chewing it. You will find that it is absolutely tasteless, 
you are merely chewing a perfectly insipid bit of bark. Then let 
go your nose, and you will find immediately that it ‘tastes’ 
strongly, though in reality it is only the perfume from it that you 
now permit to rise into the smelling-chamber in the nose. So, 
again, cloves have only a pungent taste and a peculiar smell, and 
the same is the case more or less with almost all distinctive 
flavourings. When you come to find of what they are made up, 
they consist generally of sweets or bitters, intermixed with certain 
ethereal perfumes, or with pungent or acid tastes, or with both 
or several such together. In this way, a comparatively small 
number of original elements, variously combined, suffice to make 
up the whole enormous mass of recognisably different tastes and 
flavours. 

The third and lowest part of the tongue and throat is the 
seat of those peculiar tastes to which Professor Bain, the great 
authority upon this important philosophical subject, has given the 
names of relishes and disgusts. It is here, chiefly, that we taste 
animal food, fats, butters, oils, and the richer class of vegetables 
and made dishes. If we like them, we experience a sensation 
which may be called a relish, and which induces one to keep 
rolling the morsel farther down the throat, till it passes at last 
beyond the region of our voluntary control. If we don’t like 
them, we get the sensation which may be called a disgust, and 
which is very different from the mere unpleasantness of excessively 
pungent or bitter things. It is far less of an intellectual and far 
more of a physical and emotional feeling. We say, and say 
rightly, of such things that we find it hard to swallow them; a 
something within us (of a very tangible nature) seems to rise up 
bodily and protest against them. As a very good example of this 
experience, take one’s first attempt to swallow cod-liver oil. Other 
things may be unpleasant or unpalatable, but things of this class 
are in the strictest sense nasty and disgusting. 

The fact is, the lower part of the tongue is supplied with 
nerves in close sympathy with the digestion. If the food which 
has been passed by the two previous examiners is found here to 
be simple and digestible, it is permitted to go on unchallenged ; 
if it is found to be too rich, too bilious, or too indigestible, a 
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protest is promptly entered against it, and if we are wise we will 
immediately desist from eating any more of it. It is here that 
the impartial tribunal of nature pronounces definitely against 
roast goose, mince pies, paté de foie gras, sally lunn, muffins and 
crumpets, and creamy puddings. It is here, too, that the slightest 
taint in meat, milk, or butter is immediately detected; that 
rancid pastry from the pastrycook’s is ruthlessly exposed, and 
that the wiles of the fishmonger are set at naught by the judicious 
palate. It is the special duty, in fact, of this last examiner 
to discover, not whether food is positively destructive, not whether 
it is poisonous or deleterious in nature, but merely whether it is 
then and there digestible or undesirable. 

As our state of health varies greatly from time to time, 
however, so do the warnings of this last sympathetic adviser 
change and flicker. Sweet things are always sweet, and bitter 
things always bitter; vinegar is always sour, and ginger always 
hot in the mouth, too, whatever our state of health or feeling ; but 
our taste for roast loin of mutton, high game, salmon cutlets, and 
Gorgonzola cheese varies immensely from time to time, with 
the passing condition of our health and digestion. In illness, and 
especially in sea-sickness, one gets the distaste carried to the 
extreme: you may eat grapes or suck an orange in the chops of 
the Channel, but you do not feel warmly attached to the steward 
who offers you a basin of greasy ox-tail, or consoles you with 
promises of ham sandwiches in half a minute. Under those too 
painful conditions it is the very light, fresh, and stimulating things 
that one can most easily swallow—champagne, soda-water, straw- 
berries, peaches, not lobster salad, sardines on toast, green 
Chartreuse, or hot brandy-and-water. On the other hand, in 
robust health, and when hungry with exercise, you can eat fat 
pork with relish on a Scotch hillside, or dine off fresh salmon 
three days running without inconvenience. Even a Spanish stew, 
with plenty of garlic in it, and floating in olive oil, tastes positively 
delicious after a day’s mountaineering in the Pyrenees. 

The healthy popular belief, still surviving in spite of cookery, 
that our likes and dislikes are the best guide to what is good for 
us, finds its justification in this fact, that whatever is relished will 
prove on the average wholesome, and whatever rouses disgust will 
prove on the whole indigestible. .Nothing can be more wrong, 
for example, than to make children eat fat when they don’t want 
it. A healthy child likes fat, and eats as much of it as he can 
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get. Ifa child shows signs of disgust at fat, that proves that it 
is of a bilious temperament, and it ought never to be forced into 
eating it against its will. Most of us are bilious in after-life just 
because we were compelled to’ eat rich food in childhood, which 
we felt instinctively was unsuitable for us. We might still be 
indulging with impunity in thick turtle, canvas-back ducks, 
devilled whitebait, meringues, and Nesselrode puddings, if we 
hadn’t been so persistently overdosed in our earlier years with 
things that we didn’t want and knew were indigestible. 

Of course, in our existing modern cookery, very few simple 
and uncompounded tastes are still left to us; everything is so 
mixed up together that only by an effort of deliberate experiment 
can one discover what are the special effects of special tastes upon 
the tongue and palate. Salt is mixed with almost everything we 
eat—sal sapit omnia—and pepper or cayenne is nearly equally 
common. Butter is put into the peas, which have been previously 
adulterated by being boiled with mint ; and cucumber is unknown 
except in conjunction with oil and vinegar. This makes it com- 
paratively difficult for us to realise the distinctness of the elements 
which go to make up most tastes as we actually experience them. 
Moreover, a great many eatable objects have hardly any taste of 
their own, properly speaking, but only a feeling of softness or 
hardness, or glutinousness in the mouth, mainly observed in the 
act of chewing them. For example, plain boiled rice is almost 
wholly insipid; but even in its plainest form salt has usually 
been boiled with it, and in practice we generally eat it with sugar, 
preserves, curry, or some other strongly flavoured condiment. 
Again, plain boiled tapioca and sago (in water) are as nearly 
tasteless as anything can be; they merely yield a feeling of 
gumminess; but milk, in which they are oftenest cooked, gives 
them a relish (in the sense here restricted), and sugar, eggs, 
cinnamon, or nutmeg are usually added by way of flavouring. Even 
turbot has hardly any taste proper, except in the glutinous skin, 
which has a faint relish ; the epicure values it rather because of 
its softness, its delicacy, and its light flesh. Gelatine by itself is 
merely very swallowable, we must mix sugar, wine, lemon-juice, 
and other flavourings in order to make it into good jelly. Salt, 
spices, essences, vanilla, vinegar, pickles, capers, ketchups, sauces, 
chutneys, lime-juice, curry, and all the rest are just our civilised 
expedients for adding the pleasure of pungency and acidity to 
naturally insipid foods, by stimulating the nerves of touch in the 
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tongue, just as sugar is our tribute to the pure gustatory sense, 
and oil, butter, bacon, lard, and the various fats used in frying to 
the sense of relish which forms the last element in our compound 
taste. A boiled sole is all very well when one is just convalescent, 
but in robust health we demand the delights of egg and bread- 
crumb, which are after all only the vehicle for the appetising 
grease. Plain boiled macaroni may pass muster in the unsophisti- 
cated nursery, but in the pampered dining-room it requires the 
aid of toasted parmesan. Good modern cookery is the practical 
result of centuries of experience in this direction ; the final flower 
of ages of evolution, devoted to the equalisation of flavours in all 
human food. Think of the generations of fruitless experiment 
that must have passed before mankind discovered that mint 
sauce (itself a cunning compound of vinegar and sugar) ought to 
be eaten with leg of lamb, that roast goose required a corrective 
in the shape of apple, and that while a pre-established harmony 
existed between salmon and lobster, oysters were ordained before- 
hand by nature as the proper accompaniment of boiled cod. 
Whenever I reflect upon such things, I become at once a good 
Positivist, and offer up praise in my own private chapel to the 
Spirit of Humanity which has slowly perfected these profound 
rules of good living. 
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THAT had gone be- 

fore as regarded the 

Shakespeare MS. 

sank into almost insigni- 

ficance as compared with 

the stir made by the ‘ Vor- 

tigern and Rowena.’ The 

superiority of new lamps 

over old ones has, with that 

well-known exception in 

the Arabian Nights, been 

pretty generally acknowledged in all climes and times. If a scrap 
of writing from the great genius, who had left nothing of b:mself 
behind him, save, as had been hitherto supposed, a couple of 
signatures, had had its attractions; if the original drafts of a 
well-known play or two had set the town by the ears, one may 
imagine the excitement produced by the discovery of a brand- 
new drama in the master’s hand. Mr. Samuel Erin’s door in 
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Norfolk Street was positively besieged by applicants to view the 
wonder. 

That gentleman, however, declined for the present to gratify 
the public curiosity. Conscious as he was of the importance of 
his own position, he was also fully aware of the necessity of 
strengthening it against all comers, among whom must necessarily 
be many foes. William Henry had been as good as his word. He 
had, though with great difficulty, persuaded his patron to part 
with the precious manuscript, which had been duly placed in the 
antiquary’s hands. Both by external and internal evidence he 
was fully satisfied with its authenticity; but it was necessary that 
the world without should share his conviction. Mahomet, it 
seems, was for a considerable time content with a single believer ; 
nor when we consider that that believer was his wife, is it dis- 
creditable to his claims. If he could only have converted his 
valet de chambre also, he ought to have been well satisfied. Mr. 
Erin, as we are aware, was ina much better position as to followers, 
but then he wanted so much more. Mahomet, so far as we know, 
had not just then a two-guinea edition of the Koran in hand, the 
sale of which was beginning to slacken. It was doubtful whether 
the immediate publication of the ‘ Vortigern’ might not injure its 
predecessor, unless its genuineness could be better authenticated. 

To this end, Mr. Erin took the bold step of convening a com- 
mittee of commentators and critics to report upon the MS. 
A selection was made from those who had signed the certificate, 
and who were therefore favourable ; but others were invited who 
had not so compromised themselves, and even who might be 
supposed to be hostile, including Mr. Albany Wallis. No one 
could say that it was a hole-and-corner business, far less that 
the assembly was packed. It would, without doubt, have been 
much more agreeable to Mr. Erin if it had been, for he had to 
listen to some very unpleasant things. These, for the most part, 
it was true, were said by small men. Just as in the great railway 
meetings of the present day, the shareholder who has just put 
enough in the undertaking to qualify him to speak at all is always 
the most loquacious, so the second-rate critics, who had not much 
chance of being listened to in the world without, were, if not 
the most sceptical, the most Vvituperative; and poor Mr. Erin 
was not a chairman who could ignore them. The style, the 
matter, the calligraphy of the ‘ Vortigern,’ nay, even the very 
paper on which it was written, underwent the sharpest scrutiny 
29—2 
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and evoked some very bitter remarks. Dr. Parr and Dr. Warton, 
the two great cards of the certificate, with Mr. James Birnell, 
were strongly in favour of the play, and carried many with them, 
including the laureate Pye, and his brother poet, Sir James Bur- 
gess. But there were also many adversaries. 

The fact was, notwithstanding that famous dictum about the 
occupation of the critic being gone if the intrinsic merit of a work 
was not sufficient to establish its genuineness, and though the 
excellence of the ‘ Vortigern’ was on the whole admitted, the story 
of how it came into William Henry’s hands was the real obstacle 
to its acceptance. His patron of the Temple was too much 
wrapped in mystery to be satisfactory to the minds of most. 

The committee was to sit for two days, and then decide by 
vote upon the all-important question, Was there or was there not 
sufficient evidence before them of the authenticity of the play ? 
William Henry was always present, a witness whose examination 
was always proceeding, but, as it were, in a circle. The keenest 
expert could get nothing out of him beyond what had been already 
got. He had nothing to tell, save what he had already told. His 
manner was cool and collected, and produced a favourable impres- 
sion. Sir James Burgess said, ‘If this young man is not speaking 
the truth, he is a marvellous actor, and we are informed, upon 
authority which in this case can certainly not be disputed, that 
he is but seventeen.’ The authority was not quite so good as Sir 
James imagined, but the fact was as he stated it. 

Alone with Mr. Erin and Margaret, the young fellow was even 
more self-reliant; he was hopeful. Whatever decision the com- 
mittee might arrive at, there was still, he would say, the appeal 
to the public ; and in that he expressed his confidence. In this 
Mr. Erin could not agree; if the play was discredited by those 
who had been so solemnly convened to judge of it, he doubted of 
its acceptance out of doors. On the second and all-important 
day there was even a fuller attendance than on the first. Among 
the new-comers was the Bishop of St. Andrews, a good- 
natured divine enough, but who produced an unfavourable im- 
pression by quoting Porson’s ‘Iambics,’ ‘Three children sliding 
on the ice,’ which the great professor pretended to have found in 
an old trunk among some manuscript plays of Sophocles—an 
obvious satire upon the Shakespearean discoveries. Greek wit is 
never so mirth-provoking as to endanger life, but at this specimen 
it was difficult for Mr. Samuel Erin to force a smile. What even 
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ms more depressed him was the unexpected arrival of Mr. Reginald 
Il Talbot. How this young man had gained admittance he could 
is not understand; but at such a time the real ground of objection 
aa ; to him could not, of course, be stated. Public opinion had been 
challenged, and on the brink of its decision it would have been 
i ; — madness indeed to have any altercation with one who had evinced 
k his scepticism. 
‘ Talbot had come in alone and taken his seat rather apart from 
J the rest: his face looked less florid than usual, but resolute 
: enough ; after one glance round the room he fixed his eyes upon 
' the ground. Every moment the antiquary expected to hear his 


blatant voice giving utterance to some offensive imputation ; but 
: he remained silent, listening to the pros and cons of his seniors, 
: with no particular interest, as it seemed, in the matter. | 
William Henry had seen him enter, of course—there were few 
things that escaped his observation—but had shown no sign of 
concern, far less of apprehension. He either did not fear him, or 
had screwed his courage to the sticking place. Now and then, 
indeed, he glanced nervously at the door; but from no fear of an 
enemy. He had some misgiving lest Margaret’s anxiety upon his 
account might compel her to come and hear for herself how matters 
were going on; a very groundless apprehension, for nothing could 
have been more foreign to her retiring and modest nature than to 
have intruded herself upon such an assembly. 
After all who wished to speak had had their say, the Laureate 
rose and addressed the meeting. He had listened very attentively, 
he said, to the opinions that had been advanced on both sides 
upon the subject of controversy; and if he could not say that he 
had himself come to a ‘definite conclusion, he thought that he 
had at least gathered the general view of those present. The 
play before them was undoubtedly a remarkable one ; he could not 
take upon himself to say from internal evidence whether it was, 
or was not, written by William Shakespeare, but, on the whole, he 
believed it to have been so. Persons better qualified than himself 
to judge of such matters had expressed themselves for and against 
the other proofs of its authenticity. Again, on the whole, these 
seemed to him to be in its favour. But what, after all, was their 
great stumbling-block was the mystery—-and as it seemed to him 
the unnecessary mystery—that hung about its discovery. 
Here there were audible expressions of assent. Mr. Erin, pale 
and trembling, but much more with anger than with fear, was 
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about to rise, but the Laureate waved him back. He was not el 
going to have his peroration spoilt by any man. There was a of 
general murmur of ‘Pye, Pye,’ which, under any other circum- of 
stances, would have sounded exquisitely humorous; it was like a ol 
bread riot of the upper classes. ‘Under these circumstances, Ct 
continued the orator, ‘if any one can be found who has seen the Si 
MS. as it were iv situ, and has met the unknown patron of the 8 
Temple in the flesh, so as to corroborate so far the testimony of 8 
this young gentleman (here he pointed to William Henry), I, for a 
one, shall have no hesitation in acknowledging myself a believer ; i 
but in the absence of such a witness I must take leave, at least, 

; to reserve my judgment.’ 


There was a long and significant silence. If the speaker had 
not expressed the views of the majority, he had done so for many 
of those present ; while the want of corroborative testimony, such 
as he had indicated, was felt by all. Even Mr. Erin, perhaps for 
the first time, understood how evidence which had been, and was, 
perfectly conclusive to himself, might well fail, thus unsupported, 
to satisfy the public mind. He felt like the young blood who 
had recently been endeavouring for a bet to dispose within five 
minutes of a hundred sovereigns to as many persons on London 
Bridge for a penny a piece. His MSS. were genuine, but if 
he could not persuade people to believe it, where would be his 
profit ? 

‘Well,’ continued the Laureate in self-satisfied tones, for he 
was pleased with the impression his eloquence had produced, and 
especially that he had reduced the antiquary—in whose mind he 
had created a desert and called it peace—to silence: ‘Well! the 
question is, Is there such a witness as I have described ?’ 

* Yes, there is.’ 

These words fell upon the general ear like a bombshell, but 
no one was more utterly astounded by them than Mr. Samuel 
Erin himself. He could hardly believe his ears, and when he 
looked to the quarter from which they proceeded—and to which 
every one else was looking—he could not believe his eyes; for the 
man that had uttered them was Mr. Reginald Talbot. 

The young man was not, indeed, in appearance quite the sort 
of witness whom one would have chosen to establish the authen- 
ticity of an ancient literary document; though at a police court, 
in some case of assault (provided the victim was respectable, and 
he had been for the prosecution), he might have been passable 
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enough. His dress was that of a young man of fashion, but not 
of good fashion ; his manner was suggestive less of confidence than 
of swagger, and his face spoke of indulgence in liquor. On the 
other hand, this impression may have been partly caused by his 
contrast with these learned pundits, most of them in wigs, and 
some of them in shovel hats; he scarcely seemed to belong to the 
same race. The very eye-glass, which headed the cane he carried 
so jauntily in his hand, was out of keeping with their eye-glasses, 
and looked like some gay young lens who had refused to be put 
into spectacles, and was winking at life on its own hook. 

‘Does any one know this young gentleman?’ inquired Mr. 
Pye, with significant hesitation. 

‘Yes, I know him,’ observed Mr. Albany Wallis. ‘I have, it 
is true, but slight acquaintance with his personal character, but 
he comes of respectable parentage.’ 

‘You may add that he has two hundred a year of his own, 
good money,’ observed Mr. Talbot with some complacency, and a 
strong Irish accent. 

Mr. Pye looked at him very dubiously, and, in spite of this 
assurance of his financial solvency, addressed himself to the 
previous speaker. 

‘In the case before us, Mr. Wallis—and I need not say how 
your opinion will weigh with us,—do you consider this gentleman 
as a dependable witness ?’ 

Mr. Reginald Talbot turned very red, and, not having a retort 
on hand suitable to a poet laureate, very wisely held his tongue. 

‘I am bound to say,’ said Mr. Wallis gravely, ‘that Mr. Talbot 
has given some attention to the authenticity of the Shakespeare 
MSS., and up to this time he has expressed himself, and with 
somewhat unnecessary vehemence, to their discredit; any evidence 
he may therefore have to offer in their favour will have some 
weight with me.’ 

Then all the company waited in expectant silence for Mr. 
Reginald Talbot’s narrative. 

‘What Mr. Wallis has said is quite right,’ said that young 
gentleman, with unnecessary affability. ‘I did use to think that 
there was something amiss with those Shakespeare papers. I had 
an idea that Mr. William Henry Erin yonder was playing tricks, 
so I made it my business to watch him. I hung about his 
chambers in the New Inn—they are on the ground flour, though 
pretty high up—and with a short ladder I have made shift to see 
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what was going on when he was alone in his room, and little sus- 
pected it.’ ; 

William Henry, standing apart with folded arms, listened to 
this confession of his former friend with a contemptuous smile. If 
it was a revelation to him, he displayed the indifference of a North 
American Indian. 

‘For days and days I watched him and discovered nothing. 
Then I dogged his steps to the city, where he went every after- 
noon ; on two occasions he turned, as if to see whether he was 
followed, and I think he saw me.’ 

William Henry shook his head. 

‘Well, at all events, I thought he did and gave it up. The 
third time, walking on the other side of the street, and very careful 
to leave a safe distance between us, I tracked him to a staircase 
in the Temple. He stopped at a door on the first floor, and 
entered without knocking. I waited a bit and then followed him. 
An old gentleman was seated in the room alone, in an armehair, 
reading ; he looked up from his book in great astonishment, and 
inquired very curtly who I was. 

‘I said that I came upon business of importance, after Mr. 
Erin. He rose, and opening an inner door, exclaimed: “ Here is 
a friend of yours, sir: what is the meaning of his intrusion here?” 
He spoke very angrily, but I felt that he had some reason for 
it, and when Erin came out and said, “Talbot, you have ruined 
me,” I felt sorry for what I had done. There was nothing for 
it but to make a clean breast of it, and with many apologies, of 
which not the slightest notice was taken, I explained that 
curiosity, and a suspicion that the world was being gulled by these 
pretended discoveries, had induced me to look into the matter 
myself. 

‘You are a spy, then,” cried the old gentleman. I thought 
for a moment that he was going to throw me out of the window ; 
but his rage instantly subsided. ‘Take him into the next room, 
Erin, and show him all,” he said, He took me accordingly, and 
there I saw an immense quantity of old manuscripts strewed 
about the floor; I should say carts full of them. I was so sorry 
and so ashamed of myself that I never spoke a word, till Erin 
let me out again. 

‘7 am sorry I came,” I said; “ but I am quite satisfied, sir, 
that Erin spoke the truth.” 

‘JT don’t care a farthing, sir, whether you are satisfied or not,” 
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replied the old gentleman ; “ you have taken a mean advantage 

of your friend, and an unpardonable liberty with me.” 

‘Then I told him upon my honour, and as I hoped to be saved, 
that I would never reveal his name to any human being. 

‘He waved his hand contemptuously, and observed that my 
word and my oath together were not worth sixpence; but if I had 
any feeling for my friend, or any remorse for the baseness I had 
committed, I had better hold my tongue, since, if by my means 
his secret should be discovered, Erin should never darken his 
doors again, nor receive from him any of the benefits which it 
had been his intention to confer upon him. Erin himself did not 
speak to me at all; he has never spoken to me from that day to 
this; but hearing by accident of this meeting, I resolved to come 
here, and do what I could for him by way of reparation. That is 
all I have got to say.’ 

This narrative made an immense impression. Mr. Samuel 
Erin sighed a great sigh of relief, and looked around him with 
triumphant exultation. He had not needed any confirmation of his 
son’s story for himself, but he felt how opportune with respect to 
others was this young man’s testimony—that in him, in fact, he 
had entertained an angel very much unawares. A murmur of satis- 
faction ran round the company, and the faces of even the most 
sceptical relaxed their severity. William Henry alone looked 
totally unmoved ; like one who had all along been conscious that his 
character would be cleared, one way or another, and was indifferent 
in what way. Some questions were put to Talbot, but nothing was 
elicited to shake his evidence ; indeed, since he had by his own 
showing taken his oath that he would not reveal the name of the 
Templary unknown, there was little more to be extracted from him. 

The Laureate, in a short but dignified speech, observed that 
after the very testimony he had stated was the only thing wanting 
to his conviction had been forthcoming, he could not, in reason, 
offer any further objection to the authenticity of the play, and 

‘ that for his part he admitted it. 

To this the whole company, with hardly a dissentient voice, 
expressed their agreement, and the committee dispersed, after 
passing an all but unanimous resolution that the ‘ Vortigern and 
Rowena’ was a genuine play of William Shakespeare’s. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


MANAGERS. 


THE last two days had been very trying ones for the little house- 
hold in Norfolk Street, and, though success had crowned their 
hopes, they bore marks of the struggle that evening. Even young 
William Henry, who, like the antiquarian Duchess (but with a 
difference), seemed to have been born before nerves had come 
into fashion, showed signs of the terrible ordeal through which he 
had passed; he was tender-footed, after the red-hot ploughshares. 

The antiquary himself was almost in a state of collapse ; while 
Margaret, as sensible and self-contained a girl as was to be found 
on either side of the Thames, between gratitude to Heaven and 
love to man, became for the first time in her life hysterical. All 
was well with her Willie at last, but she doubted, and with reason, 
whether, exposed to the brunt of the battle, and fighting for what 
was dearer to him than life itself, his honour, he had suffered as 
much as she had done, sitting in her little room apart from the 
mélée and picturing to herself the terrors of defeat. 

She listened to their narrative of the proceedings with a fear- 
ful joy, deemed at first Mr. Pye the basest, and presently the best 
of men, and felt. a secret gratitude to Mr. Albany Wallis that: she 
would have found it difficult to explain: she had an impression 
that he was not their ally, but that a strong sense of justice, 
mingled perhaps with remorse for the part he had on another 
occasion taken against them, had made him something more than 
neutral. Remorse, too, she herself felt as regarded the person to 
whom the final triumph was after all mainly owing. 

‘Where is Mr. Talbot, Willie?’ she said excitedly. ‘I should 
like to tell him, not only how much indebted I am to him, but 
how wrong was the judgment I had previously formed of him.’ 

‘To be sure,’ observed the antiquary naively ; ‘where 7s Talbot?’ 
When the city has been preserved, as the Scripture says, nobody 
remembers the name of the obscure individual who saved it, and 
in the glow of victory Mr. Erin had clean forgotten his young 
Irish ally. ‘I suppose his modesty prevented him from waiting 
to receive our acknowledgments.’ 

‘No doubt it was his modesty,’ said William Henry drily. 
‘ But as for your gratitude, Maggie, I think it is somewhat mis- 
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placed ; if he has now done us good, he did his best on a former 
occasion to do us harm, and thus far we are only quits.’ 

‘That was a dirty trick his following Samuel to the Temple,’ 
observed Mr. Erin; ‘ though, as it happened, it has turned out to 
our advantage.’ 

‘Still, it is not every one who is ready to make reparation for an 
error, said Margaret gravely. 

To this there was no reply from her uncle. Margaret hardly 
expected any. He was a man who took the gifts which Heaven 
vouchsafed him without any excess of fervour; but from Willie 
she had looked for more generosity of spirit ; on the other hand, 
he might be a little jealous (she had a vague impression that 
the young Irish gentleman had made some clumsy attempt in 
confederation with his eye-glass to recommend himself to her 
attention), in which case of course Willie was forgiven. 

‘At all events,’ she continued smiling, for this idea amused 
her, ‘I shall not be considered forward if I thank Mr. Talbot 
on my own account when he next pays us a visit.’ 

‘I shall not have the least objection,’ returned William 
Henry in the same light tone—though his taking it upon himself 
to say so was significant enough of his confidence in his position— 
‘but I am afraid you will not have an early opportunity of reliev- 
ing your mind of its weight of gratitude. Talbot goes home 
to-morrow by the Irish packet.’ 

‘Then you saw him after all, before he left this afternoon,’ cried 
Margaret. ‘Why, I understood he had fled to avoid your thanks.’ 

‘That was my father’s view,’ said William Henry, ‘and such 
a touching one that I had not the heart to combat it; but as a 
matter of fact I did see Talbot for one moment, and of course I 
thanked him.’ 

‘Oh! Willie, Willie, why will you always make yourself out 
worse than you are ?’ exclaimed Margaret reproachfully. 

‘I think we had better say nothing about it,’ observed the anti- 
quary thoughtfully. Margaret looked up rather sharply at him ; 
she thought his words had reference to William Henry’s modest 
concealment of his own virtues, and that he was disputing the fact ; 
but, strange to say, though that estimable young man was before 
his eyes, Mr. Erin was not thinking of him at all. ‘ We will leave 
others to say what they like,’ continued he, ‘and fight it out 
among themselves. In twenty-four hours the whole town will be 
talking of nothing else.’ 
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‘You mean about the play, sir?’ suggested William Henry. 

‘ Well, of course ; what the devil else should I mean?’ returned 
the antiquary with irritation. It was disgusting that these two 
young people—for his niece looked as much at sea as his son— 
should be so wrapped up in one another and their commonplace 
affairs as to have forgotten ‘ Vortigern and Rowena’ already. ‘I 
think it will be better to rest on our oars and wait events.’ 

‘Shut our eyes and open our mouths,’ said William Henry, 
‘and see what Heaven will send us.’ 

The remark was flippant, but the sense of it was in accordance 
with Mr. Erin’s views. In his exaltation of spirit he even con- 
descended to reply in the same vein. 

‘I shall open my mouth pretty wide, I can tell you, when the 
managers come; but we must not go to them.’ 

‘You of course know best,’ said William Henry modestly. If 
left to himself the impetuosity of youth would have led him on 
the morrow, cap (and MS.) in hand, to the stage-door of the 
nearest theatre. 

‘Fortunately, you see, we can afford to wait,’ said Mr. Erin 
composedly. 

William Henry glanced at Margaret, and Margaret dropped her 
eyes; Mr. Erin’s sentiments, though intended to be comforting 
and even exultant, were, strange to say, not shared by these young 
people. 

They had not, however, to wait long. As Mr. Erin had 
predicted, the news that the committee appointed to investigate 
the claims of the ‘ Vortigern’ MS. had decided in its favour flew 
swiftly over the town. ‘From the palace to the cottage,’ said 
Mr. Erin in his enthusiasm, though probably it only reached the 
cottage orné. Letters of congratulation poured in from every 
quarter. Even Malone was reported to have said that: if it could 
have been done incognito he should have liked to see the manu- 
script. (What he really said was, ‘I wish that Stevens had found 
it,’ meaning that he should have taken a real pleasure in evisce- 
rating him.) The opinion of antiquaries was divided ; and if Reid 
and Ritson denounced the play, Garter King-at-Arms was enthu- 
siastic in its favour, and gave it more supporters than Heraldry ever 
dreamt of. 

Before a week was over came Mr. Harris, proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre, to Norfolk Street in person. The 
announcement of his name set William Henry’s heart beating 
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more quickly than it had done even on that fateful afternoon in 
Anne Hathaway’s garden. For the first time he shrank from the 
customary ordeal of investigation, and Mr. Erin interviewed the 
manager alone. As it happened, the young man need have been 
under no apprehension of a brow-beating. Mr. Harris was a prac- 
tical man, of an expansive mind, which did not stoop to details. 

‘The committee, I hear, sir, have decided in favour of this 
play of yours,’ was his first remark; it was delivered with quite 
unnecessary abruptness, but it was not the tone alone which 
grated upon Mr. Erin’s ears. 

‘This play of mine, as you have thought proper to term it, 
Mr. Harris,’ he replied with dignity, ‘is Shakespeare’s play.’ 

‘So you say, and indeed so many other people say, or I should 
not be here,’ was the cool rejoinder. ‘ Between ourselves, Mr. 
Erin, and, speaking as one man of the world to another, I don’t 
care a farthing—certainly not a Queen Anne’s farthing—whether 
it is Shakespeare’s play or not. The question that concerns me 
is, “Do the public believe it to be such?”’ 

‘Am I to understand, then, that you do not wish to examine 
the MS. ?’ 

‘Examine it? Certainly not. My time is very much oc- 
cupied—it is in five acts, is it not?’ 

‘It is in five acts,’ assented the antiquary ; he could hardly 
trust himself to reply, except in the other’s words. Mr. Harris’s 
indifference, notwithstanding that it promised to facilitate matters, 
was most offensive to him. ‘Mr. Pye has been so good as to 
promise us a prologue for the play.’ 

‘ That’s good ; “ Prologue by the Poet Laureate ” will look well 
in the bill. We must have an epilogue ready, even though ’—here 
he smiled grimly—‘ we never get so far as that.’ 

The suggestion of such a contingency—which, of course, meant 
total failure—in cold blood, filled up the cup of the antiquary’s 
indignation. He almost resolved, whatever this man offered, to 
decline his proposition to bring out the play. 

‘Mr. Merry will write the epilogue,’ he replied icily. 

‘A very good man—for an epilogue,’ replied the manager drily. 
‘Well, we must strike while the iron’s hot, or not at all. We 
must not give the public time.to flag in its enthusiasm, or, what 
will be worse, perhaps, to alter its opinion. There is risk of this 
even now, but I am ready to run it, and I’ll take the play.’ 

‘The devil you will!’ said Mr. Erin. 
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‘Yes, I will,’ continued the manager calmly, taking, or pre- 
tending to take, this explosion of his companion as an expression 
of admiration of his own courage ; ‘it will cost a good bit of money, 
but I’ll take it and never charge you a farthing for placing it on the 
boards. It’s an offer you are not likely to get again, I promise 
you.” 

‘T’ll take your word for that,’ said the antiquary quietly ; he 
had passed the glowing stage of indignation, into that white heat 
which looks almost like coolness. ‘I don’t think any other human 
being would venture to make so audacious a proposal. Have you 
really the impudence to ask me to give youa play of Shakespeare’s 
for nothing ?’ 

‘For nothing ? What, do you call the advertisement nothing ? 
How is an author’s name established? How does he acquire 
fame and fortune but through the opportunity of becoming known? 
And how could he get a better one than having his play acted at 
Covent Garden ?’ 

‘I was not aware that Shakespeare stood in need of an ad- 
vertisement, Mr. Harris,’ returned the antiquary grimly. ‘And 
even supposing that, thanks to you, he becomes popular, he is 
not a rising young author; should “ Vortigern and Rowena” be 
ever so successful, that would not enable us to find another of 
his plays.’ 

‘It would be a great encouragement to do it,’ answered thie 
manager impudently. ‘ However, there’s my offer!’ 

‘And there’s my door, Mr. Harris.’ And Mr. Erin pointed to 
it with unmistakable significance. 

‘Stuff and nonsense,’ said the manager. ‘ What do you want? 
How do you suppose plays are brought out, man? Come, what 
do you say to half profits ?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Then, look here—now, this is your last chance, as I’m a 
Christian man.’ 

‘Then I shall have another,’ said Mr. Erin. It was the first 
approach to an epigram he had ever made in his life. Anger is a 
short madness, genius is a kind of madness, and so perhaps it 
came about that fury suggested to him a lively sally. 

‘A hundred pounds down, and half profits: that is my last 
word,’ cried the manager. 

‘No!’ thundered the antiquary. He was still upon his legs, 
with his outstretched arm pointing to the door like a finger-post. 
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The manager walked into the passage, opened the front door, 
and held it in his hand. 

‘A hundred and fifty, and half profits.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Very good; more than a hundred and fifty pounds for the 
play of a Shakespeare who spells and with a final e I will not 
give.’ 

The door closed behind him with a great bang, which sounded, 
however, less like a thunder-clap to Mr. Erin than that concluding 
sarcasm. He was not aware that a pamphlet had been published 
that very morning, which pointed out that the spelling of and 
with an e, a practice pursued throughout the ‘Vortigern,’ had 
been utterly unknown, not only to Elizabethan times, but to any 
other. 

When Mr. Erin rejoined his two young people, who were 
waiting for him with no little anxiety in the next room, there was 
no need to ask his news. His face told it. 

Nevertheless, Margaret said, ‘ Well, uncle?’ before she could 
stop herself. 

‘It is not well,’ he answered passionately ; ‘it is devilish bad.’ 

‘But surely Mr. Harris was not uncivil ?’ 

‘Uncivil? Who wants his civility? Who but a fool would 
expect it in a theatrical manager? Bring me the play—the 
“ Vortigern.”’ 

‘What is the matter now?’ inquired William Henry. 

His manner, as usual, was imperturbable. Mr. Erin—so great 
was the revolution wrought in him by recent cireumstances— 
seemed at once to derive comfort from it. ‘Well, it’s very unfor- 
tunate, but it seems that an objection has been discovered—in- 
significant in itself—but which seriously affects its genuineness.’ 

‘Indeed? There have been a good many not insignificant 
objections—and yet it has been generally accepted,’ said the 
young man smiling. 

‘It’s nothing to smile at, I do assure you, if what that fellow 
said is correct.’ 

He had the manuscript before him, and was examining it with 
nervous eagerness through his glasses. ‘ Yes, here’s one, and here’s 
another and with an e. Why should Shakespeare spell and 
with an e?’ 

He looked up sharply at his son, as if asking a riddle of one 
who has the answer to it. 
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‘I am sure I don’t know, sir,’ replied William Henry quietly, 
‘He spelt things pretty much as he pleased.’ 

‘That’s true, that’s true. But just now it’s certainly most 
disappointing that there should be any hitch. The very stars in 
their courses seem to fight against us.’ 

‘It is an unfortunate conjunction, that is all,’ said the young 
man, smiling again. ‘The objection of which Mr. Harris speaks 
may be new, but not the spelling: and was so spelt in the 
Profession of Faith, for example.’ 

‘Indeed! That had escaped my recollection. Come, that is 
satisfactory. All those, then, who signed the certificate will be 
with us. It was foolish of me to be so discouraged.’ 

‘And did Mr. Harris decline the play on the ground of anid 
being written with the final e?’ 

‘Well, no, he didn’t decline it.’ 

‘He only used that argument, perhaps, in order to get it at a 
cheap rate?’ suggested William Henry. 

This, as we know, had not been the case; he had pretty 
broadly hinted that he did not believe it to be Shakespeare’s 
play at all, and even that there might be plenty more where the 
*Vortigern’ came from, but so bound up in these wondrous 
discoveries had Mr. Erin’s mind become, that it was distressing 
and humiliating to have to confess as much, even to his son and 
niece. 

‘Why, yes; he wanted it cheap, and therefore of course depre- 
ciated it. He only offered one hundred and fifty pounds for it and 
half profits.’ 

William Henry looked up amazed. For the first time his 
self-control deserted him. In his heart he thought the antiquary 
a fool for having refused such terms; but it was not the rejection 
of the terms that annoyed him so much as the rejection of the 
chance of having the play produced at a theatre like Covent 
Garden. His feelings, in fact, were precisely the same as those . 
on which Mr. Harris had counted—without his host. 

‘The money in hand may be small, sir, but the half profits— 
in case the play were successful—as I feel it must have been, 
might have been well worth having.’ 

Mr. Erin began to think so too by this time. After all, what 
did it matter whether the manager were a believer in the play or 
not, had his theatre been only made the channel of its introduction 
tc the public ? He sat in moody silence, thinking whether it would 
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be possible, after what had passed, ‘ to win that tassel gentle,’ Mr. 
Harris, ‘back again.’ It was certain that he (Mr. Erin) would 
have to swallow a very large leek first. 

The servant-girl entered, bringing a slip of paper upon a salver, 
the name, no doubt, of one of those thousand and one persons who 
were now always coming to ask permission to see the MS. 

‘Two gentlemen to see you, sir,’ said the maid. 

The antiquary glanced at the name, and then, as high as a 
gentleman of sixty can leap, he leapt from his chair. 

Margaret, thinking her uncle had been seized with some 
malady—presumably ‘the jumps’—uttered a little scream of 
terror. 

‘Good heavens! what is it?’ 

‘Sheridan!’ he cried triumphantly. ‘There are more fish in 
the sea, Samuel, than have come out of it, and better ones; see, 
lad, it’s in his own handwriting ; he is here in person—“ Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, favoured by Dr. Parr.” ’ 





CHAPTER XXV. 
TWO DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN— 
The pride of the palace, the bower, and the hall, 


The orator, dramatist, minstrel who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre and was master of all— 
was a very great man in those days in many ways; but what 
made him just now of especial importance to Mr. Samuel Erin 
was that he was the manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 

That Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden, should have snapped at 
the ‘ Vortigern’ bait had been a satisfactory circumstance enough 
(though indeed he had only ‘sucked it’ and got off the hook), 
but the coming of Sheridan was quite another matter. Compared 
with him, all other managers were small fry. 

It was with a less assured demeanour, therefore, than usual, 
and with an expectancy somewhat tempered with awe, that Mr. 
Samuel Erin repaired to the parlour. Even the MS. in his hand 
had lost some of its virtue in view of the authority who was about 
to pronounce upon it; it was almost as if he had been a young 
author with his own play; a work of immense original genius, 
but which he was about to submit for the first time to a leading 
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publisher. It was some relief to him to feel that Dr. Parr would 
be present, who was well known to him, and a believer in the 
Shakespearean manuscripts. 

As he entered the room the great man came forward to shake 
him frankly by the hand. His manner was more than gracious, it 
was genial, and seemed to put him at his ease in a moment. His 
appearance was not imposing—a man of forty-five inclined to 


corpulency, with a loose-fitting coat secured by one button over 
the chest, and a carelessly knotted white neckcloth, he wore his 
own hair, already very grey, tied behind with a black riband. 
His face was puffy, and evinced signs of what was even then 
called ‘free living.’ What redeemed it, however, and invested 
the whole man with marvellous attraction were his bright and 
sparkling eyes, which glittered with merriment and good humour. 
The antiquary was so fascinated with them that for the moment 
he took no notice of the other person in the room, till Sheridan 
called his attention to him. 
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‘You have doubtless seen our friend here pretty often before, 
Mr. Erin ?’ he said smiling. 

The antiquary turned round and held out his hand mechani- 
cally. The other, however, instead of taking it, drew himself up 
to his full height (which was a good way), put his hands behind 
him, and bowed stiffly; it was not Dr. Parr but John Kemble. 

Mr. Erin, as a playgoer, had of course seen him ‘ pretty often 
before,’ but generally in royal robes or in armour, as a king or a 
warrior ; but as it happened he had never before seen him in plain 
clothes. He had a noble figure and a handsome face—though, 
strange to say, not a very mobile one—and, so far, was in strong 
contrast to his companion: the difference in expression was even 
greater. Mr. Kemble had a sternness of demeanour that was 
almost forbidding, and which reminded Mr. Erin on the instant 
that he was an intimate friend of Malone’s. 

‘I did not expect the honour of a visit from Mr. Kemble,’ said 
the antiquary drily. 

‘I did not come, sir, of my own free will,’ was the uncom- 
promising reply, delivered in deep tragic tones. ‘I am here at 
the request of ‘my friend Mr. Sheridan.’ . 

‘Quite true,’ observed that gentleman, his eyes dancing with 
laughter at. the antagonistic attitude of his two companions; the 
tragedian like a stately St. Bernard with stiff tail, who resents the 
attention of some half-breed of no insignificant stature, and that 
ventures to entertain a very tolerable opinion of itself. 

‘I dragged him here, Mr. Erin, like iniquity, with cart-ropes. 
The quarrels of commentators, I know, are like the bars of a 
castle: they'll be shot rather than open their arms to one another. 
For my sake, however, I hope you will, both of you, make a 
truce while this little matter of business is under discussion ; then 
to it again hammer and tongs with all my heart.—Now, where’s 
this play ?’ 

Mr. Erin produced it from his breast-pocket, into which he 
had hurriedly thrust it. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it ? Gad! he carries it about with him as a 
mother carries a new-born babe, whose paternity has never been 

questioned.” 

Kemble smiled, as Coriolanus might have done at the mention 
of gratitude. 

‘I think, Mr. Sheridan,’ said the antiquary in an offended tone, 
‘if you will be so good as to glance at yonder certificate, including 
30—2 
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among other authorities your friend Dr. Parr, you must admit that 
the legitimacy of “ Vortigern and Rowena” is tolerably well estab- 
lished. Herbert Croft, Dr. Walton, the Poet Laureate, Sir James 
Bland Burgess, are vouchers—— 

‘ Weighty enough, indeed,’ interposed the manager impatiently; 
‘anything ought to go down with such names attached to it. But 
the play, the play’s the thing. Let’s look at it.’ 

It was a detail, if report spoke true, that Sheridan did not 
always insist upon. He had offered to accept a comedy from the 
authoress of ‘ Evelina’ unread, and to put it on the boards of Drury 
Lane. Even now, when the manuscript was spread out before 
him, he seemed to shrink from the task he had imposed upon 
himself. 

‘Gad!’ he exclaimed, ‘there seems a good lot of it!’ 

‘ There are two thousand eight hundred lines in all,’ explained 
Mr. Erin gravely. 

‘Fourteen hundred lines are deemed sufficient for an acting 
drama,’ observed Mr. Kemble acidly. 

‘The dramas of William Shakespeare, sir, with which I happen 
to have some acquaintance,’ returned the antiquary with bitter 
significance, ‘extend in more than one case to a greater length 
than the “ Vortigern.”’ 

‘Come, come, Kemble,’ said the manager good-naturedly. 
‘Surplusage is no error, and one can hardly complain because one 
gets two plays for the price of one. Now, Mr. Erin, would you 
prefer to be present at our investigation or not ? Mothers generally 
shrink from an inquest upon even a foster-child, but there have 
been Roman matrons ‘ 

‘I make it an invariable rule, Mr. Sheridan,’ put in the anti- 
quary hastily, ‘though on the present occasion there is no ground, 
of course, for its being put in practice, never to permit the 
literary offspring of which you speak to leave my hands.’ 

‘ Afraid of body-snatching, eh ? Think of you and me wanting 
to steal a play, Kemble! Why, Drury Lane is a perfect foundling 
hospital for them. However, just as you please, sir.’ 

Then, while Mr. Erin sat apart affecting to be immersed in a 
folio (but with his ears open), the two sat down to the manuscript, 
from which Kemble now and then read aloud in deep sonorous 
tones, which were not always so sarcastic as he intended them 
to be. 

There was a certain rhythmical roll in many lines like the 
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thunder of the surf, and also (as in its case) a head of foam which 
gave the impression of strength. For example :— 

Full fifty breathless bodies struck my sight ; 

And some with gaping mouths did seem to mock me; 

Whilst others, smiling in cold death itself, 

Scoffingly bade me look on that which soon 

Would wrench from off my brow this sacred crown, 

And make me too a subject like themselves. 

From Kemble’s mouth at least such lines were not wanting in 
majestic vigour, though he lent it to them involuntarily. It was 
evident enough, indeed, that he was averse to the acceptance of 
the play, while Sheridan was in favour of it. What doubtless 
furthered Mr. Erin’s hopes was that Sheridan had notoriously no 
very high opinion of Shakespeare himself; he thought his genius 
exaggerated. Presently Kemble came to the three best lines in 
the tragedy— 

Give me a sword, 
T have so clogged and badged this with blood 
And slippery gore, that it doth mock my grasp ; 
A sword I say ! 

A speech he delivered with fine emphasis. 

‘Come, that is better than “Titus Andronicus,” anyway,’ said 
Sheridan slily. 

‘An echo, sir, a mere echo of “ Richard the Third,”’ growled 
the tragedian. 

‘Let us hope it will answer with “ Richard the Fourth,” ’ was 
the laughing rejoinder. 

Their disagreement was like the conflict between a whale and 
a sword-fish, and could have but the same end. 

‘I don’t mean to say that some things here are not better 
than others,’ said Kemble doggedly, ‘though perhaps I may be 
permitted to add that you hear them to the best advantage; but 
to me the whole thing has a false ring.’ 

‘Perhaps it’s my want of ear,’ returned the manager ; ‘ but do 
you think, Mr. Kemble,’ here he sank his voice to a whisper, ‘ that 
many people have good ears ?’ 

The drollery and even roguishness of his face as he hazarded 
this inquiry was indescribable. The tragedian ‘ put the question 
by’ and pursued his argument. 

‘Whatever you think of Shakespeare, Mr. Sheridan, you must 
allow that he at least always wrote poetry. Now, much of what 
I have had the honour to read to you is not poetry.’ 
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‘But let us suppose Shakespeare was drunk !’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the tragedian in an offended tone. 

‘Sir!’ echoed the antiquary, dropping the folio with a crash. 

‘Good Heavens! gentlemen, may not one even put a pos- 
tulate? Even Euclid, a writer of little imagination, permits that 
much. It is not such a very impossible supposition. Have you 
never heard of a man of genius with a turn for the bottle?’ 

As he looked very hard at the tragedian, that gentleman felt 
called upon to reply. ‘I have no personal experience of anything 
of that kind,’ he said loftily. 

‘Well, of course not, how should you?’ returned Sheridan 
blandly, but with a curve of the lip that seemed to say, ‘ We are 
talking of men of genius.’ Perhaps his reference to his own 
weakness made him bitter. If it was so, the feeling was very 
transitory ; it was with his most winning smile that he presently 
addressed his friend, ‘Come, Prester John, we can do nothing 
without you in this affair; surely you will not fail us.’ 

‘I will have no responsibility in the matter,’ was the haughty 
reply. ‘I will not append my name to yonder list ; I will not 
have it go forth to the world that I admit the genuineness of 
this production; I will not stamp it with my warranty; I will 
not-——’ 

‘Tut, tut, man,’ broke in the manager impatiently; ‘but you'll 
act, you'll act.’ 

‘ Well, yes, I will play Vortigern.’ 

‘And Mrs. Siddons will play Edmunda ?’ 

‘ Nay, sir, that is a question for herself. I cannot answer for 
Sarah: she always takes her own way.’ 

‘To hear you talk one would think she was your wife instead 
of your sister,’ said the manager laughing. ‘Then the Country 
Girl’ (so Mrs. Jordan was called from her first success, which had 
been made in that piece) ‘shall be Flavia, who has to appear in 
man’s clothes ; she loves to wear the breeches, as the poor Duke 
has long discovered. Well, we'll take your friend Shakespeare’s 
play, Mr. Erin.’ And the manager rose from his chair with a yawn, 
like one who has concluded a distasteful business. 

‘But, ahem! nothing has been said about terms,’ suggested 
the antiquary. 

‘Terms? Does he mean money?’ said the manager, looking 
towards the tragedian with an air of extreme astonishment, as 


though he would say, ‘ Can I believe my ears ?’ 
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smiling for the first time. 

‘But surely not money down; not ready money, he can’t mean 
that.’ 

The antiquary’s face unmistakably implied that he did. 

‘Good heavens, Mr. Erin, who has any ready money? I was 
just talking of the Duke of Clarence, has he any ready money ? 
Not a guinea—though you swore to drown him, like his name- 
suke, in a butt of malmsey—to save his life.’ 

‘The money might be paid out of the profits of the first night, 
and then half profits,’ suggested Mr. Erin. 

‘Mere details—business,’ cried the manager disdainfully. *‘ You 
must see Albany Wallis about all that. That’s a pretty face,’ he 
added, stopping abruptly beneath a picture on the wall and point- 
ing to it—‘ a charming face.’ 

‘It is the portrait of my niece, Margaret.’ 

‘ Aye, aye ; love, faith, a pure soul in a fair body ; a true heart, 
I am sure of it.’ 

His voice, freighted with genuine feeling, seemed to melt 
away in music. 

‘She is in truth a good girl, Mr. Sheridan: the light of my 
poor house.’ 

‘Take care of her, sir; be kind to her, lest, when it is too late, 
you rue it.’ 

He was gone in a flash, and the door closed behind him. 

Mr. Erin looked at the tragedian in amazement. 

‘Some likeness to his late wife, I fancy,’ observed that gentle- 
man in grave explanation. ‘Her death was a matter of much 
regret to him.’ He seemed to be about to hold out his hand, but 
something restrained him; his eye had lit by chance on the certifi- 
cate. ‘Good morning, Mr. Erin,’ he said with a stiff bow. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Kemble.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TWO ACTRESSES. 
THE arrangements made between Mr. Samuel Erin, on behalf of 
his son William Henry, ‘an infant,’ with Mr. Albany Wallis, for 


the production of the play were eminently satisfactory. Mr. Erin 
was to receive three hundred pounds on the morning after the 
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‘I am almost inclined to believe he does,’ replied the other, 
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first night of representation, and half profits for the next sixty 
nights. Shakespeare himself had probably never made so good a 
bargain. 

The news of the acceptance of the ‘ Vortigern’ by the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre immensely increased the public 
excitement concerning it. In those days ‘Old Drury’ (though 
indeed it was then far from old) was the national theatre; and 
the fact of a play being played upon its boards (independently of 
Sheridan having chosen it) gave it a certain imprimatur. It 
was not unreasonable, therefore, in William Henry that he 
already saw himself half way to fortune, while his success in love 
might be said to be assured; there are but few of us in truth 
who, at his age, are in a position so enviable. For, as when we 
grow old, prosperity, if it does come, comes but too often too late 
for its enjoyment, so the sunshine of youth is marred by the 
uncertainty of its duration, and by the clouds that overhang its 
future. Of the reception of the ‘Vortigern’ the young 
fellow had but little doubt; he believed it would run a long 
and successful course, as most people do believe in the case of the 
hare of their own finding. And yet the manifestation of his joy 
was by no means extravagant. The gravity and coolness of his de- 
meanour, which had characterised him throughout the discoveries, 
did not now desert him. At times, indeed, even when Margaret’s 
arms were about his neck, he looked anxious and distrait; 
but when she rallied him about it he had always an explana- 
tion, natural enough and not unwelcome to her. 

‘TI feel,’ he said, ‘as you once told me you felt in looking at 
that fair scene near Stratford, that it seemed almost too beautiful 
to be real, and that you had a vague fear that it would all melt. 
When I look on you, dear, I feel the same: such happiness is far 
too high for me; I have not deserved it, and I fear lest it should 
never be mine.’ 

‘ But you have deserved it, Willie,’ she would lovingly reply. 
‘Not even my uncle questions that. He spoke of you in the 
highest terms, he told me, to the Regent himself.’ 

For Mr. Erin had been sent for to Carlton House, and had 
shown the precious Shakespearean manuscripts to the future 
ruler of the realm, who had expressed himself as ‘ greatly 
interested.’ He had been unable, he said, to resist the weight of 
evidence which had been adduced in favour of their authenticity, 
and had especially admired the ‘ Vortigern.’ The old man’s head 
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was almost turned with the royal praises; and it was not to 
be wondered at that he had expressed his satisfaction with the 
youth by whose means he had been introduced into so serene 
an atmosphere. 

‘I do not think I am without desert, Madge, though there 
was a time that you used to think so [an allusion, of course, to 
her old scepticism as to his genius]; but I do not deserve you,’ was 
his grave reply. 

A modest rejoinder, which, we may be sure, secured its reward. 

Margaret thought that there never had been, and never would 
be, so deserving a youth as her Willie, or one who, having received 
his deserts, bore his honours so unassumingly. 

Nevertheless—for, in spite of the proverb, ‘It never rains but 
it pours, good fortune seldom befalls us mortals without alloy— 
there were drops of bitterness in his full cup. The Poet Laureate 
Pye had been reminded of his promise to write a prologue for the 
‘Vortigern,’ and had performed it, but by no means in a satisfactory 
manner. 

It had come to them one morning at breakfast, and had been 
received with-rapture by Mr. Erin—till he came to read it. It 
commenced as follows :— 

If in our scenes your eyes, delighted, find, 
Marks that denote the mighty master’s mind ; 
If at his words the tears of pity flow, 

Your hearts with horror fill, with rapture glow, 
Demand no other proof ; 

But if these proofs should fail, if in the strain 
Ye seek the drama’s awful sire in vain, 

Should critics, heralds, antiquaries, join 

To give their fiat to each doubtful line, 
Believe them xot. 


‘Curse the fellow!’ cried the antiquary, throwing down the 
manuscript in disgust ; ‘why, this is worse than useless. What 
the devil does he mean by his “ ifs ” and “ nots” ?’ 

‘I fancy Mr. Malone could tell us,’ observed William Henry 
quietly. , 

‘No doubt, lad, no doubt,’ said Mr. Erin, eagerly catching at 
this solution of the Laureate’s change of front. ‘ That man would 
drop his poison into the ear of an archangel. Not that Pye is an 
archangel, nor anything like it.’ 

‘Archangels must write very indifferent poetry if he is,” 
remarked William Henry smiling. 
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‘ Just so—a deuced bad poet!’ rejoined Mr. Erin. ‘ His pro- 
logue, even without an “if” in it, would damn any play; I'll 
write to Burgess—Sir James will do it, I'll warrant.’ 

And Sir James did it accordingly, and in a fashion much more 
agreeable to Vortigern’s sponsors. 


No common cause your verdict now demands, 
Before the court immortal Shakespeare stands ; 


Stamp it your own, assert your poet’s fame, 
And add fresh wreaths to Shakespeare’s honoured name. 


There was no doubt in Mr. Erin’s mind as to Sir James Bland 
Burgess being a better poet than Mr. Pye. 

There were other hitches—nay, absolute breaks-down—which 
could not be so easily mended. Mrs. Siddons, who it was hoped 
would play the chief female character, Edmunda, had a severe 
cold, which was suspected by many people, and known by her 
friends, to be a stage cold—a malady which actors and actresses 
assume at pleasure as a pretext for declining any objectionable 
part. When a barrister refuses a brief, it is naturally concluded 
that his client’s cause is precarious—a lawyer, it is argued, would 
never send money away from his doors except for the gravest 
reasons ; and similarly the ‘ Vortigern ’ suffered in public estimation 
when the news of Mrs. Siddons’s indisposition got abroad. Her 
reason, as Malone and Company averred, was that ‘the whole 
play was an audacious imposition.’ In this case that flattering 
unction of ‘There are as good fish in the sea,’ &c., could hardly be 
laid to Mr. Erin’s soul; it was unquestionably a bitter disappoint- 
ment; the part had to be given to Mrs. Powell, a much prettier 
and younger woman, but not the queen of the stage. His sister’s 
conduct, too, seemed to have an unfavourable effect on Kemble, 
whose interest in the play was already at the best but lukewarm, 
and it was felt absolutely necessary to conciliate him. 

Mr. Erin wrote to him to say that, notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstance of ‘ Vortigern and Rowena’ being the production of 
the immortal bard, the great tragedian was at liberty to use his 
own excellent judgment in preparing it for the stage. 

A cold reply was received, to the effect that it should be acted 
faithfully from the copy sent to the theatre. 

These were bitter drops; but where is the cup of human pros- 
perity without them? In reading the record of even the most 
fortunate man’s career, we may be sure that, though it appears to 
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run with such unbroken smoothness, there is many a hitch. 
We hear the triumphant pzeans, but not the deep low notes of 
chagrin and disappointment that to the hero’s own ear accom- 
pany them and turn his blood to gall. The shining shield, bossed 
with victories, appears to be of solid gold, but there is but a thin 
coating of it, and underneath lies rusted and corroding iron. 
It is something, however, to show gold at all; and Margaret was 
prompt with her comfort. 

‘When, my dear Willie, was good fortune without its draw- 
backs ? These are but spots in the sun of our prosperity, and we 
should have only room in our hearts for gratitude. Think how 
much sunshine we have had of late, and how far beyond our ex- 
pectations. When you first chanced upon these wonderful dis- 
coveries, how great a thing it would have seemed to you to light 
on such a treasure trove as the “ Vortigern,” and then to have it 
accepted by Sheridan for Drury Lane! Think of that !’ 

‘Quite true, my darling; and yet you have not mentioned the 
highest gift that Fortune has vouchsafed me, compared with 
which all her other favours are mere gilt and tinsel—your dear self.’ 

‘Tut, tut ; you are a born actor, sir, and should offer your ser- 
vices to Mr. Kemble.’ 

He looked at her with troubled eyes, gravely, almost sorrow- 
fully, then folded her to his breast without a word. 

It was clear, she thought, that Mrs. Siddons’s refusal to play 
her part had disappointed him cruelly. 

One day two ladies called to see Mr. Erin. The antiquary, as 
it happened, was out: upon hearing which, they expressed a 
wish to see his son. William Henry, who no more went to the 
office in the New Inn, but transacted his father’s business for him 
at home (not so much that he was necessary to it as because the 
old gentleman preferred to keep the lad about him), was neither 
mounting drawings, nor cataloguing prints, but exchanging pretty 
nothings with Margaret, when the servant came with her message. 

‘ Ladies to see you, Willie,’ said she, laughing. ‘I am almost 
inclined to be jealous; I wonder what can be their business ? ’ 

‘They want to see the MSS., I suppose,’ he said indifferently. 
‘Well, at all events, I can’t get at them; your uncle has taken 
the key of the chest with him.’ 

Margaret shook her head. 

‘They have come about the play,’ she said; ‘they are 
actresses,’ 
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This was a conclusion to which William Henry had already 
arrived, though he had not thought it worth while to mention it, 
His heart, indeed, had leapt up within him at the news in ques- 
tion, not that he was the least inclined to play the gay Lothario, 
but that everything connected with the representation of the 
‘Vortigern’ immensely interested him. Hitherto he had been 
kept out of it; the whole affair had been carried on up to this 
point without his interference, as indeed was natural enough; it 
was not as if the ‘ Vortigern ’ had been his play. 

‘It is very unlikely,’ said William Henry diplomatically ; ¢ but 
it is possible they want Mr. Erin’s opinion about some reading, 
and since I know his views I had perhaps better see them.’ 

His tone was interrogative, but he did not wait to hear her 
opinion on the subject, but at once repaired to the parlour. That 
apartment, hallowed by so many autiquarian associations, was now 
tenanted by two persons of a very different stamp from those who 
generally visited it. ‘If critics and commentators indeed were 
beings like these,’ was the young rogue’s reflection, ‘ “ cherished 
folios” would be things to be envied.’ 

Both ladies were young, though an expert in such matters, 
which William Henry was not, might have come to the conclusion 
that they were not quite so young as they looked. It is true they 
were neither painted nor powdered; but besides being very 
fashionably and becomingly dressed, there was that brightness of 
expression in their lively faces which makes more head against 
time than all the cosmetics in the world. It is always a matter of 
surprise among dull people that actresses, even of a high type, 
should be so popular, and often make such good matches with 
men of culture and good breeding. The reason is, I think, 
that if they are not natural, they at least do their best to appear 
so; they do not stifle nature, as is the habit of some of their 
sex who are much more highly placed. Languor and studied 
indifference are not of themselves attractive, and they are sus- 
pected, and with reason, of being very convenient cloaks for 
stupidity. 

The intelligence of these ladies shone in their eyes, which also 
twinkled with amusement. They had both had a very hard 
time of it during one portion of their lives, but it had extinguished 
neither their good-nature nor their sense of humour. The 
appearance of William Henry, who looked all youth and sim- 
plicity, instead of the snuffy old antiquary whom they had expected 
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to see, tickled them excessively. The fact that he was very good- 
looking also aroused their interest. If they had come upon 
business, in short, they remained for pleasure ; and the sense of 
this (for it was unmistakable) embarrassed not a little their in- 
voluntary host. 

By sight he knew both the ladies; the younger was Mrs. 
Powell, a handsome woman, very tall and elegant, who had of late 
stepped into a much higher rank of her profession, as, indeed, 
was clear enough from her having been made ‘the substitute of 
Mrs. Siddons in the forthcoming tragedy. Just now, however, 
she was undertaking comedy, and her melodious tones and speak- 
ing face made a harmony like ‘the voice and the instrument.’ 

The other lady was Mrs. Jordan, who, without enjoying so 
high a dramatic reputation, was a still greater favourite with the 
public. She, too, was tall and comely, but her beauty was of a 
simpler type—it would be better described as loveliness. The 
charms which had carried all before them when she made her 
fame as ‘The Country Girl’ were more mature, but not less 
attractive. The world of play-goers was at her feet, the knowledge 
that an eminent personage had gained her affections, and even, it 
was said, contracted a private marriage with her, aroused the envy 
of many a gilded flutterer, and had driven at least one of them to 
despair. Her tenderness of disposition and generosity to the dis- 
tressed were notorious, and could be read in her smile. 

‘We have ventured to call upon you, Mr. Erin, as you may 
perhaps guess, with reference to “ Vortigern and Rowena,”’ 
said Mrs. Powell. 

‘I am so sorry, but my father is not at home,’ stammered 
William Henry. 

‘Well, really!’ returned the lady reproachfully. 

‘ At all events, we are not sorry,’ said Mrs. Jordan slily. 

‘I did not mean—you know what I mean,’ pleaded William 
Henry with a blush that they probably envied. ‘I am so sorry 
to be so awkward, but I am very young.’ 

‘Does he mean to say that we are not?’ 
Powell with a majestic air. ‘ Great heavens!’ 

‘T think, sister, since he has thrown himself upon the mercy 
of the court,’ interposed Mrs. Jordan good-naturedly, ‘that we 
should not be hard upon him.’ 

‘Youth and inexperience,’ exclaimed Mrs. Powell judicially, 
‘are no excuses for crime ; but since my learned sister—— You 


ejaculated Mrs. 
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have seen her as Portia, no doubt, young man, and a very pretty 
lawyer she makes—don’t you think so?’ 
It was like two people speaking from the same mouth—the one 
all gaiety, the other all merriment. 
‘Of course I have seen her, who has not?’ said William 
Henry, plucking 
up his courage, 
though with such 
desperation that 
it almost came 
away by the 
roots. 
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‘ That’s much better,’ smiled Mrs. Jordan approvingly. 

‘I am not sure,’ returned her companion. ‘Do you not also 
remember me, sir ?’ 

‘Who could forget you who remembers “ Juliet,” madam ?’ re- 
turned the young gentleman, with his hand (as he thought) upon 
his heart, 

‘Left side, sir, the next time,’ observed his tormentor en- 
couragingly ; ‘anatomy has not been a special study with you, 
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but you improve in manners. We are here to test your gallantry, 
to sue for favours.’ 

‘Whatever lies within my humble power to do for you, madam, 
may be considered as done.’ 

‘Did I say “improves?” Why, he’s perfect,’ said Mrs. 
Powell, with a laughing glance at her companion. ‘But it’s all 
for love of Portia,’ she added with a sigh. 

‘No, of Juliet,’ returned Mrs. Jordan, with another shake of 
her pretty head. 

There was a gentle tap at the door; a face, a very charming 
one, looked in, and with a murmured apology withdrew as sud- 
denly as it had come. 

‘Curiosity,’ said Mrs. Jordan softly, her eyes twinkling like 
two stars. 

‘ Jealousy,’ answered Mrs. Powell derisively. ‘I do not ask 
which was it, but who was it, sir?’ 

‘T don’t know,’ said William Henry boldly; ‘I had my back 
to the door.’ 

At this both ladies burst out laughing, if an expression so 
coarse can be applied to as musical mirth as ever rippled from the 
lips of woman. 

‘He doesn’t know, cried Mrs. Powell; ‘and this is the 
young gentleman we took for all simplicity. How dare you, 
sir? As if her fairy footfall was not evidence enough to your 
throbbing ears, as if her coming here at all to see how you were 
getting on with two wicked young women from Drury Lane, was 
not sufficient proof of her identity?’ Then turning to her com- 
panion, ‘ How dreadful to contemplate is his depravity! So young 
in years, and yet so versed in duplicity.’ 

‘You are engaged to be married to her, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Jordan softly. 

‘Well, yes, madam,’ admitted William Henry; he could not 
help thinking how charming she would look as the page, Flavia. 

‘Don’t be ashamed of it, young gentleman,’ said Mrs. Jordan 
gravely. 

‘It is to your credit, remember, if not to hers, 
Mrs. Powell ambiguously. 

‘ And does this pretty creature live in the house?’ continued 
Mrs. Jordan with tender intérest. 

‘Yes, madam; she is my cousin, Margaret Slade.’ 

‘How nice! I never had a cousin when I was so young as 
that. How I envy her!’ 
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‘This shall to the Dake,”’ quoted Mrs. Powell menacingly, 
Then they both laughed again. 

William Henry was dazzled, delighted, and a little uncom- 
fortable. 

‘We must not take up his time,’ said Mrs. Jordan rising and 
consulting her watch. 

‘ Now that we know that he is so very much engaged,’ assented 
Mrs. Powell slily. 

‘But you have not told me your business, ladies,’ observed 
William Henry naively. 

Then they both laughed again, as they well might, for the truth 
was that, having something so very much more pleasant in hand, 
they had forgotten all about it: they were not bees, but butterflies, 

‘The fact is—only your company is so delightful it put our 
business out of our heads—we want to go over the play with you.’ 

‘There is but one copy in the house, ladies—in yonder safe, and 
I am sorry to say my father has the key.’ 

‘Then you must bring it to the theatre to-morrow morning, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Powell imperiously. 

William Henry shook his head. ‘That is the original Shake- 
speare MS., madam; I could not venture on such a step.’ 

‘What ridiculous scruples!’ cried Mrs. Powell impatiently, 
beating her pretty foot upon the floor. 

‘But we can use the acting copy,’ suggested Mrs. Jordan, 
‘and—if this young gentleman will be so good as to come himself.’ 
Anything sweeter or more seductive than her tone it was impossible 
to imagine; even the very pause and break in the sentence had 
literally an unspeakable charm. 

‘I will come with the greatest pleasure,’ said William Henry. 

There was indeed no reason why he should not do so, but if 
there had been it would have been all the same. He was fascinated. 

‘ To-morrow, then, at eleven o’clock,’ she said, and held out her 
hand ; he pressed it, and she returned the pressure, but with mirth- 
ful eyes. 

Mrs. Powell shook hands with him too, and shook her head as 
she did so. ‘Poor young man!’ she said; ‘poor Margaret!’ 

Then they both laughed again: they laughed in the parlour, 
they laughed in the passage, they laughed on the very doorstep. 
As Margaret said of them after their departure, somewhat severely, 
'¢They seemed to be a pair of very frivolous young women.’ 





(Zo be continued.) 








